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FOUR POEMS OF BAUDELAIRE 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM A, DRAKE 


Sad Madrigal 


What do I care, though you be wise? 

Be beautiful! be sad! Their tears 

Add wistful charm unto your eyes, 

As streams to landscapes whence they rise; 
Fairer for storms the flower appears. 


I love you when the hot tear flows, 
Flees all its joy, dismayed, aghast; 

With your heart sunk in misery’s slough, 
When o’er your presence stalks the slow 
And frightful shadow of the past. 


I love you when the hot tears flow, 
As warm as blood, from your large eye; 
When, though my hand your brow compose, 
Your grief, too heavy for repose, 
Bursts in its anguished, deathly ery. 


I breathe then, O divine delight! 

O hymn, delicious and profound! 

The sobs of your heart’s endless blight, 
And dream your breast is all alight 

With pearls which in your eyes are found; 


I know, how well! that all your heart, 
Sated of old loves cast aside, 

Again flames forge-like with the smart, 
That, in your breast, you hide apart 
A damned soul’s unbating pride; 


But so much, love; until thy dreams 
Reflect hell’s awful blasts of hate, 

And in implacable nightmares gleams 
The murderous sword, and poison streams, 
And steel and powder smite with fate; 
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Guarding each fearfully bolted door, 
Regarding all men with distrust, 
Convulsed by every striking hour: 
Till then you have not felt the power 
Of irresistible Disgust, 


My slave and queen, nor could you cry, 
Who love in fear and trembling, 

As in the horrid night we lie, 

The vaunt you can no more deny: 

‘*T am thy equal, O my King!’’ 


Hymn 


To her the dearest, loveliest, 

Who fills my heart with hope and light, 
The idol of immortal quest, 

Salutes immortal shall delight! 


She with her life my life doth fill 
Like salt air from across the sea, 
And to my soul, insatiate still, 
Imparts a short eternity. 


She brings a fresh perfume to fill 
The air of our most dear retreat; 

A ecenser all forgotten, still 

Gives to the night its fragrance sweet. 


O why, love ineorruptible, 

Dost thou with truth tell what thou art? 
A grain of musk that lieth still 

Safe hid in my eternal heart! 


To her the dearest, loveliest, 
Who is my joy, my very might, 
The idol of immortal quest, 
Salutes immortal shall delight! 
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Beauty 


What wilt thou say tonight, poor lonely soul, 
What wilt thou say, my heart that once was sere, 
To this so lovely one, benign and dear, 

Whose glance divine at last hath made thee whole? 


With prideful joy her praises shall we sing, 
Naught than her sweet authority so fair; 
Her flesh angelic hath a fragrance rare, 

Iler eyes for us enaureoled garments bring. 


Whether at night in silent solitudes, 
Whether in street ‘mid hurrying multitudes, 
Her wraith the dancing air with flame imbues. 


Then speaks she, saying, ‘‘I am beautiful; 
Ye must, who love me, love the beautiful, 
For I am Guardian Angel, Virgin, Muse!’ 


, 


Man and the Sea 


Man, thou must ever seek the boundless sea. 
The sea thy mirror is: thy soul is seen 

Within her waves’ tempestuous, infinite spleen; 
Thy spirit’s whirlpool seethes as bitterly . 


Fain wouldst thou plunge into thy spectre’s breast ; 
With eves and arms thou claspest it, thy heart 

Is deep disturbed as its vast counterpart 

Surges and roars in savage, vexed unrest. 


Secret thou art, inscrutable and deep: 

O Man, thy vast abysses are unknown, 

As, Sea, the richness round thy hidden throne, 
So jealously thy secrets dost thou keep! 


Yet through the countless ages thou hast fought, 
In wrath unpitying, to thy final breath 
Eager for deeds of carnage and of death, 
O foes eternal! brothers, forgiving not! 








DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA* 
By R. L. Barts 


There was a king—his name is forgotten, but it may be 
looked up in any encyclopedia—a king of Spain. A private 
there was in his army—whose name has not been forgotten 
nor is like to be. 

The soldier’s merits were many if they exceeded his mis- 
fortunes. At the battle of Lepanto, sick, he uevertheless 
fought. And was wounded—thrice wounded. Henceforth 
he carried a hand, maimed, to its ‘‘ greater glory’’ he thought. 
For this was a victory for the cross in that conflict between 
Christian and Turk that began before the Crusades and is 
not yet ended. And as in many better men and worse, if 
the morals of Cervantes may be deplored, his devotion to 
the cross may not be doubted. 

And this was not his first misfortune, nor his last. Cap- 
tured by the pirates of the Barbary states, fortune played 
him many a scurvy trick during the five years of slavery 
which followed—yet was not totally unkind. For if his re- 
peated efforts for freedom miscarried, the stripes adjudged 
to him were not delivered, and the death penalty to which 
he had been condemned was not inflicted. A second time 
he played with death when he refused to betray one who 
had helped him in an effort to escape; but his fidelity and 
intrepidity pleased his master, who felt that this indubitable 
proof of moral worth warranted a demand for an increased 
sum for his release, 

Ransomed at length, he returned to the land of his birth, 
and there continued to suffer the flings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune. For his services and suffering he sought 
preferment of the king—but kings are not less ungrateful 
than republics, and in the little post his importunities secured 
he passed years in work which was distasteful for pay which 
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was inadequate. This unhappy experience was ended by a 
worse—in default possibly, in prison certainly. And then 
in debt, disgrace, destitute, he appealed to his pen. He wrote 
entremeses that were good, plays not without merit, verses 
that were passable, romances entitling him to recognition he 
did not receive—all without relief from the pressure of want. 
At middle age he had apparently fixed definitely his status 
as a failure. 

But this is something further to be inquired into. For 
there is wealth too intangible even to be taxed. And 
he was rich in experience, in imagination, in wisdom. He 
had used and developed the faculties of his body and his 
mind and his soul. He had suffered sickness, wounds. 
slavery, debt. poverty, ingratitude. They were insufficient 
to take away the laughter and light of life—that fantastic, 
jolly, melancholy thing which is life—with its madness and 
passion and merry makings, its glorious achievements or not 
less glorious defeats, its sweet and solemn beauty. Joys, too 
had been his—the exhiliration of danger, the glories of vic- 
tory, the eestacies of love. His bitter experiences had not 
made bitter his soul. A mocker he—a mocker who made 
merry jest of himself—a critic who laughed at himself—a 
reformer who did not reform himself. Yet master of him- 
self. He could dream. Hope he had for his ally. For his 
spirit there were no prison bars. 

Let us be careful when we say of a man that he has suc- 
ceeded—his soul may be dead. More careful when we say 
he has failed—it may be that he is free. 

This success to whom deserves it—and when— but the 
more material success, deserved, may come not at all, or 
tardy come. And so with Cervantes. When misfortune had 
marked him for its own—he drank of that which gave him 
immortality. 

For Cervantes introduced to the world Don Quixote de 
La Mancha, Knight of the Sorrowful Figure. 

The Sixteenth Century was not lacking in mighty deeds. 
The suecessors of Columbus added new continents to the 
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world of knowledge. Balboa looked upon the Pacific and 
Magellan passed through turbid straits into its mighty wa- 
ters. The navies of Christendom defeated the Turks; and 
the Armada that was unconquerable was conquered by the 
English and their ally, the sea. Luther in his zeal and 
Henry Eighth in his lust made fierce attacks on the Church 
of Rome; and learning, under the impetus of the newly de- 
veloped art of printing, made its first great strides. But 
the noblest achievements of the century were Shakespeare 
and Cervantes. Many are the great who speak through 
Shakespeare. And to the immortals Cervantes has added 
Don Quixote. 

And if to Shakespeare the world is indebted for Falstaff, 
not less does it owe Cervantes for Sancho Panza. 

Since the coming of Don Quixote three centuries have 
passed—three centuries with their wars and their periods 
of sweet peace, their crimes, their noble acts of sacrifice; three 
centuries with their discoveries, their revolutions, their prog- 
ress. And yet he lives. He will not die as long as men love 
humor and quaint wisdom. He will not die while the human 
heart responds to loyalty, to chivalry, to knightly defense 
of women and the weak, to courage, to fortitude, to unself- 
ishness. 

He has entered into the cirele of the immortals of litera- 
ture—immortals of life. He was a contemporary of Hamlet, 
of Lady Maebeth, of Lear. Through the years he has the 
perspective of Achilles, of Ajax, of the heroes of legend and 
myth. He is brother of the great of history, of Aristotle, of 
Demosthenes, of Caesar, of Shakespeare, of Napoleon, of 
Washington, of Lee. 

For why in the little cirele of these who do not die should 
those of human form be parted from the great born of the 
imagination, the knowledge, the experiences, the passions 
of men? What imports it if from the brains or the loins of 
the father? Are they not all creatures of the Great Bringer 
into Being—who, working in no mysterious ways but in 
accordance with fixed and immutable laws, shapes and con- 
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trols men, and thoughts and dreams, and the wind which 
bloweth not whither it listeth? These be the brothers of the 
mountains and of the seas and of the worlds which limn 
Orion, and the worlds which range themselves in the in- 
finite beauty that is the milky way. And what are cen- 
turies that they should be regarded Are they not a part 
infinitely short of time, which is infinitely long? Can not 
the noble and brave come together, whether or not they have 
had a physieal birth and a physical death May not the 
Arthur of history sit at the table round with knights of 
legend and myth and mystery? May not the Pelhams and 
Ashbys and Stewarts, knights who under Lee gave up their 
lives—may not the winged stars who in the great war made 
their flight into glory, shake hands with D’Artagnan and 
Athos and Porthos, the brave and faithful of Dumas’ im- 
agination ? 

‘*To bring into publie abhorrenee the fabulous and absurd 
histories of knight errantry’’ was the stated purposd in 
chronicling the deeds of Don Quixote and his affectionate 
knavish, superstitious and more or less faithful squire. This 
alone the purpose and this alone accomplished, the balance 
of good and evil might be in doubt. If there be power in 
ridieule, danger there may also be. Indeed Byron charged: 
‘Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away.’’ And if there be 
little of truth in this, there be little of merit in attacks on 
books merely absurd. A number of those—antecessors of 
today’s best sellers—eatalogued in the library of the gentle- 
man of La Mancha have eseaped utter oblivion by suffering 
the martyrdom to which they were condemned by the barber 
and the priest. 





Indeed, Cervantes onee more failed—and failing gained 
beyond the measure of his dreams. He brought upon the 
stage a player who repudiating his puny part, has carried 
the name of Cervantes to all corners of the earth, and has 
made his own a part of every language. 

‘In a village of La Maneha,’’ saith the chronicler (he 
would have saved much controversy if he had been more 
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specific), ‘‘there lived one of those gentlemen who usually 
keep a lance upon the rack, an old target, a lean horse, and 
a greyhound for coursing. * * * He was of robust 
constitution, spare bodied, of a meagre visage; a Very early 
riser, and a keen sportsman.’’ In his idle moments he gave 
himself up to the reading of books of chivalry and the chroni- 
cler charges that his fondness therefor ‘‘arrived at such pitch 
that he sold many aeres of arable land to purchase books 
of knight-errantry,’’ and he further avers ‘‘that he passed 
nights in reading them from sunset to sunrise, and the days 
from sunrise to sunset’’—doubtless one of those exaggera- 
tions in which the historian feels privileged to indulge. ‘‘ And 
thus,’’ he continues, ‘‘through little sleep and much read- 
ing—his brain was dried up in such manner, that he came 
at last to lose his wits’’—a manner of statement which would 
not commend itself to the modern mental pathologist—hav- 
ing the merit of being understandable. 





one of those rapidly reeur- 





And then at the age of fifty 
ring periods of especial danger to adult males—he conceived 
that his own reputation and the publie good required that 
he renounce his life of contented ease and quiet contem- 
plation, close the books which had pleasantly directed his 
fertile faney, revive the practices of knight-errantry, brave 
all the dangers of the world and redress all the wrongs. 

Armed eap-a-pie he mounted his steed and galloped into 
history. What matter if his armour was a rust-eaten relic 
of an ancestor, if the bones of the ex-plow horse stuck out, 
if the mistress of his chaste heart was a rustic maid whose 
imaginary charms could not overcome the real smell of 
garlic? For of the Nine Worthies, or the Knights of the 
Round Table, or the Cid, or Richard the Lion-Hearted, which 
is more noted than the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure? 
Are Bucephalus or Babieca steeds more famous than Rosi- 
nante? Was the beauty of Helen of Troy, or Aphrodite, or 
any maid of antique days or modern, more vigorously ac- 
claimed than that of Duleinea de Toboso? 

The doings thereafter of Don Quixote are they not written 
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ly in a hundred chapters of many folios? And since many of 
them may tend to establish a thesis to which I have deter- 





st mined not to subseribe, why should I recount them, and 
ly thereby depart from standard methods of propagating the 
™ truth? 
“A Cervantes intimates—nay in so many words, he states— 
ch that the knightly Manchegan had ‘‘lost his wits.’’ And this 
ks he repeatedly reiterates—which rather confirms me in the 
thought that he was not without doubt. For since the days 
ys of the Neanderthal man truth (for is not that truth which 
ra- all men believe?)—truth has been established by the saying 
nd of the thing many times. But I like not the trick. 
- And in any event I do not accept as proof of a cracked 
9 brain so many tiltings at wind-mills, so many acceptances 
Nd of sheep for doughty warriors, so many stickings of stuffed 
al skins for real men, so many erroneous liberations of the 
guilty, so many runnings over by hogs, so many mistakes as 
alt to one’s own prowess, so many protestations of the beauty 
ed of the maid beloved. For these be common things—things 
at that may come to men unquestionably and deplorably sane. 
wd But I may not further undertake to value Cervantes and 
his Don Quixote without something of Sancho Panza—the off- 
= spring of the one—the companion and pupil of the other. 
The initial excursion into the field of adventure recalled 
ito to Don Quixote that every properly appointed knight was 
lie served by a squire. He negotiated with a neighbor—a la- 
ut, hourer, the chronicler said—and at all events one qualified 
se for membership in a labor union. Calling his attention to 
of the fact that Knights had a habit of giving islands or king- 
he doms to their squires, Don Quixote stated to Sancho that he 
ich did not intend to abandon the goodly custom. The sugges- 
ef tion was honestly made—and notwithstanding that fact, the 
si- promise, being unbelievably extravagant, was believed. They 
or sallied forth—the new squire leaving his wife and children, 
AC- whom indeed he loved, but taking Dapple, his ass, whom he 
too much loved to be parted from. 
en The Chronicler says that the recruit to the business of 
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knight-errantry was ‘‘honest but shallow-brained.’’ But. let 
us a little inquire concerning this not unimportant matter. 
Certainly he did nothing that would shock a penal Code con- 
science: and if he took advantage of the weakness and confi- 
dence of his friend to abstract and appropriate unwarranted 
dueats, he may well be justified by the example of many in 
less humble walks of life who acknowledge their righteous- 
ness. A little while Sancho exercised the governorship of a 
city. Ile was not without appreciation of the financial pos- 
sibilities of his position. Quoth he: ‘‘There are always peo- 
ple ready to lend the governor money.’’ But he was able 
to say when he retired—and it must be believed—because 
of the other evidenee—‘‘ Without a penny came I to this gov- 
ernment and without a penny do I quit it.’’ This at this 
time must be accounted mueh, and I adjudge him at least 
‘‘indifferent honest,’’ notwithstanding his statement—made 
not without a little pride, I thought— that he has been ‘‘said 
to be somewhat sly and to have a little slice of the knave. 
It is indeed true that much worse things have been said of 
him. Don Quixote’s housekeeper called him ‘‘sack of mis- 
chiefs and bundle of rogueries.’’ Sancho had committed the 
folly of criticising a lady when Don Quixote turned on him 
the vials of his wrath: ‘‘Seoundrel,’’ he said, ‘‘ designing, 
unmannerly, ignorant, ill-spoken, foul-mouthed, impudent, 
murmuring, baeckbiting villain.’’ In a milder moment he 
was doubtless more just when he said: ‘‘He has roguery 
enough to pass for a knave and dilligence enough to confirm 
him a dunce; he doubts everything and believes everything: 
when I imagine he is falling into stupidity, he outs with such 
smart sayings as raise him to the skies. In short, I would 
not exchange him for any other squire, though a city were 
given me to boot.’’ 

He was a ‘‘ecoward—a devout coward—religious in it.’’ He 
protested that he did not ‘‘set up for fame of being valiant,” 
and pressed to fight by another squire formulated this stand- 
ard philosophy: ‘‘I shall not fight; let our masters fight and 
hear of it in another world, and let us drink and live.’’ Don 
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Quixote called him ‘‘an arrant prate-a-pace and an eternal 
babbler.”” That he was ignorant, superstitious, credulous 
and suspicious did not then place his intelligence under 
question; nor would it now after three hundred years of ed- 
ucation and progress; indeed, with these mental attributes, 
with his great prolixity of speech, and his. sufficient timidity 
of spirit there would appear to be no reason why if he had 
lived in our day he should not have had a eity to govern. 
or should not have aspired to any position however high. 

The short experience of Sancho Panza as a governor 
showed him possessed of a quality rare in those who rule. 
He recognized his limitations, and appealing for help to the 
wisest man he knew, rendered some decisions Solomon might 
have envied. The principles formulated by Don Quixote for 
his guidanee have become accepted tenets of government. 
One which especially demonstrates his wisdom and justice 
is generally ignored. Saith Don Quixote: ‘‘Him you are to 
punish with deeds do not evil entreat with words; for the 
pain of the punishment is enough for the wretch to bear 
without the addition of ill language.’’ In this country where 
the rule is frequently disregarded, its observanee would be 
especially commended because the maximum punishment is 
fixed by law, and the attack on the defenseless unfortunate 
is not only eruel and cowardly, but illegal. 

Consideration of the mentality, and the moral qualities of 
Don Quixote was postponed to secure the help of his closest 
companion. The confidence of Sancho in his wisdom in most 
matters did not commit him as to all. He fell under the 
mental domination of his master, and the association quick- 
ened a mind theretofore unused. The portrayal of this grad- 
nal progress showed rare talent in the Chronieler. Sancho 
even made advances to the point where he realized that there 
might be things not apperceptible to the five senses, or as 
Teresa, his wife, says ‘‘to the seven or whatever number there 
might be.’’ But he never could get the firm belief that what 
appeared to him wind mills were giants; and if for a moment 
he wavered as to enchantments, he was never able to get. out 
of his mind the idea that the blanket tossing to which he 
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was subjected was a very real and substantial experience. 

And this is what Sancho thought: ‘‘I take my master, Don 
Quixote, for a downright madman, though sometimes he 
comes out with things which to my thinking and in the opin- 
ion of all that hear him are so discreet and so well put to- 
gether that Satan himself could not speak better; and yet 
for all that in good truth, and without any doubt I am 
firmly persuaded he is mad.’’ 

This, except in characteristic extravagance of language. 
did not greatly differ from the opinion of another who 
thought ‘‘he discovered a very good understanding and only 
lost his stirrups when the conversation happened to turn 
upon the subject of chivalry.”’ 

But why not ‘‘talk you to him and feel the pulse of his 
understanding ?’’ Said Don Quixote ‘‘to be esteemed a fool 
by pedants, who never entered upon or trod the paths of 
chivalry, I value not a farthing * * *. I take the nar- 
row path of knight errantry for the exercise whereof I 
despise wealth but not honour. I have redressed grievances, 
righted wrongs, chastised insolences * * *. My inten- 
tions are always directed to virtuous ends, to do good to all. 
and hurt none. Whether he who means thus, acts thus, and 
lives in the practice of all this, deserves to be called a fool 
let your grandeurs judge.”’ 

A privilege every man claims is to pass upon the mental 
condition of every other man. As a measure he uses his own 
conception of himself. Ordinarily the most definite proof 
of mental disorder is deviation from views, at the time, 
standard. <A thing so variable is hardly good for use over 
the centuries. Since the time of the fantastic adventures of 
Don Quixote witches have performed. Their existence and 
their maleficent actions were amply proved and judicially 
determined. And the witches were burned. A failure to 
accept these ascertained facts would have evidenced a dis- 
ordered brain in the doubter. At this time, the descendants 
of those who established godliness by fire would raise an 
issue as to the sanity of one who would acknowledge the pos- 
sibility of the existence of witchcraft. 
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‘‘My me is mine,’’? Lanier said—and so may every man 
assert his claim. But which of them may know the bound- 
aries of his vast estate? For every man had his beginning 
at the beginning and each will find his nether limit at the 
end of all things. A man is a body and a mind and much 
more. Of the structure and the substance of his body we 
may know somewhat. Of his mind we may observe many 
phenomena—whereof there are many conjectures, and much 
muddled thought, and controversy and many books. And 
we may well believe these lacking—the body and the mind— 
there would be little left of a man whereof to make history 
or write romances. But it is also not difficult to assume a 
body functioning normally and a mind stored with much 
knowledge and eapable of logie accurate as the music of a 
player piano—and all this a Frankenstein—a machine—a 
thing not human—a thing not made in the image of God— 
a gross thing of evil. 





Let the scientists go further if they may, but those of us 
to whom Life is a magnificent mystery and man its most 
glorious manifestation will be content to believe that that 
which is in addition to the body and the mind is that which 
makes man the noblest product of the Creative Power. Let us 
eall it the Spirit, and let us aseribe to it these functions and 
qualities which ean not be referable to the physical body and 
which cannot be the product alone of the mind. 

This spirit gives the qualities that are lovable and the 
power to love. It gives beauty—for beauty is not an ab- 
straect thing, but the power to perceive and appreciate color 
and form and rhythm and grace and the concord of sweet 
sounds. It gives courage and fortitude, ambition, the desire 
for noble achievement. From it come kindness, unselfish- 
ness, love of fellows, justice, conceptions of good. It gives 
the power to smile, to enjoy, to be happy, to live. 

The imagination is its messenger. In sleep it plays fan- 
tastie tricks. In the solitudes it speaks, and in the great 
mountains, and sometimes in the silent watches of the night 
when the other worlds which are its own draw near, it brings 
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faint memories of a life that is past, and just a little pulls 
back the veil that hides the life to be. 

These things of the spirit have close relations with the 
body and the mind and profoundly feel that which injures 
or perturbs them. And—as the body and the mind—may 
be nurtured, exereised, cultivated, developed; and lacking 
these may become weak, atrophied, lost. 

And so it may be that with the years come bodily strength— 
and then a decline; and mental strength not so soon to de- 
eay; and spiritual strength that decays not at all. And so 
may the life of which we know grow in usefulness, in beauty, 
in joy. 

The things of Don Quixote to Cervantes worthy of record 
came after the life, measured by years, had passed its me- 
ridian. Youth had gone—youth with its lush strength, glow- 
ing with color, radiant in flaming hope—youth more fortu- 
nate than it knows, for often are the wonders of the growing 
mind, the glories of the expanding spirit. He had come to 
maturity—the body somewuat weatherbeaten—as the stalk 
of the ripened corn—the mind stored with knowledge, preg- 
nant with wisdom—the spirit in rich beauty blown. 

We must accept the statement of Cervantes as to his pur- 
pose; as to whether the stated purpose was accomplished, we 
may be the better judge. Doubtless the purpose was to be 
accomplished by humorous ridicule and witty eynicism di- 
rected at the absurd doings of a erack-brained knight. But 
a knight was necessary. If Cervantes knew the absurdities 
of some of the literature of knight-errantry, he knew also 
that which was the sou] of chivalry. He knew its heroes, the 
Cid, Amadis de Gaul, Felixmarte, Palmerin of England, the 
Knight of the Table Round, and all that gallant list who had 
lived in the land of erue] giants to be killed, of innocent 
maidens to be protected, of castles and moats and shields and 
buecklers and richly eaparisoned horses. The hard knocks 
of an outrageous fortune could not keep him away from the 
enchanted land. He loved it and its heroes. Instead of 
ridiculing the institution they had developed, he showed how 
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impossible it is to ridicule that which makes an appeal to 
the human heart. 

The Knight was ereated—and then, as was becoming, he 
dietated that which Cervantes wrote, and he had little to do 
but portray the ‘finer parts of the character of his creator 
and vary a little the incidents of his career. ‘‘For me 
alone,’’ says Cervantes, ‘‘was Don Quixote born and I for 
him.’’ 

Indeed, Cervantes fell as definitely under the domination 
of Don Quixote as did Sancho Panza, and as many of us 
have who ean feel the glow of his chivalrous heart through 
the intervening centuries. They were almost companions; 
misfortune after misfortune befell Don Quixote; not less 
frequently and even more cruelly they came to Cervantes; 
imprisonment, poverty, disappointment. But each of them 
lived. And while Don Quixote was seeing things invisible to 
other eyes, Cervantes dwelt also in an enchanted land, and 
made to the literature of knight-errantry another contri- 
bution seareely less fantastie than the books he assumed to 
ridicule. Falling under the charm of the character he had 
created, he went back to the high-flown language of the lit- 
erature he had tried to satirize, surrendering all to the gaunt 
and awkward knight of tender heart and invineible soul. 

There are evidences sometimes of an inclination to rebel, 
evidence even of envy and jealousy of the offspring who was 
so much like himself, but whose ideals were not spotted 
with the greater contacts of life. 

But Cervantes was not more eapable of maintaining an 
attitude unworthy than of writing that which was not essen- 
tially wholesome. He had abundant wit; eynicism, born of 
much unhappy experience and an accumulation of varied 
wisdom, yet a cynicism not bitter. He had infinite humor. 

There is a subtle quality about enduring humor that defies 
definition and evades deseription. Wit is its delightful eom- 
panion, satire and eynicism its oceasional allies. 

There is that which is classed as humor lacking its vital 
quality. It is coarse always—vulgar or obscene when it may 
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be—the slap-stick, its emblem. It is that which in crudely 
colored Sunday supplements fills the homes of this land with 
earicatures of art and wit and humor—a continuously ad- 
vaneing force for spiritual degradation. 





That humor is alone worth while and alone endures which 
makes an appeal to the unsoiled human heart. It plays with 
the smile and the tear. It holds up to nature a mirror which 
gives an image only a little distorted and exaggerated. It 
iakes cognizance of small vices, small weaknesses, smal] rough 
spots. Inoffensive egotisms, innocent pretensions, ludicrous 
makeshifts, delightful illusions, natural prejudices are within 
its jurisdiction. It may gently chastise, but it uses no cat- 
o’-nine-tails. It may remove a mote from the eye and a little 
irritate while it greatly relieves. The surgeon’s knife is not, 
one of its tools, and it has no brand with which to burn. 
Its essence is not more in itself than in him who sees and 
hears. And it carries its blessing to no one lacking the sym- 
pathetie heart. 

William Dean Howells quotes approvingly from a Span- 
ish writer: ‘‘This novel which was ealled Don Quirote is 
perhaps the greatest work of human wit,’’ and considering 
it in connection with great plays of Shakespeare, he adds: 
‘*We shall find no feat of literature comparable to Don 
(uixote in the vigor of its survival.’’ This statement must 
be accepted and the reason is given by Cervantes himself: 
‘* All it has to do,’’ he says, ‘‘is to copy nature; imitation is 
the business, and how much the more perfect that is, so 
much the better what is written will be.’’ Cervantes knew 
more of life than Shakespeare and here he recorded his know- 
ledge. He did more than imitate; he reproduced. He made 
a man—not mentally or otherwise a fiction—just a man; 
acting always as a man such as he was under conditions such 
as they were; a man of learning and wisdom whether well 
balanced or not; a man of heart, loving liberty, and justice 
and his fellow—a man tender, brave, chivalrous. If his mis- 
fortunes bring sometimes smiles, they always bring sym- 
pathy. And when these misfortunates are permitted to be- 
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come farcical or grotesque, there is not less of indignation 
at the author than sympathy for the sufferer—a perfection 
in the literary art not elsewhere, I think, attained. 


Perhaps the Chronicler of the doings of Don Quixote 
should have the same margin of error to be accorded to all 
writers of history and other forms of fiction, but he is no 
more privileged to draw inferences from the facts he records 
than his humblest reader. And those who love the errant 
knight—and must therefore have something of his spirit— 
fail to accept complacently the conelusion that he was erack- 
brained, even as they refuse to believe actions imputed to 
him not consistent with his character. They might not dis- 
sent from a finding that he lacked what is known as common 
sense. This common sense is a mental] attitude that prefers 
the average and the ordinary. It has no prejudice against 
mediocrity. It approves a selfishness not so pronounced as 
to be repugnant; conduct not indecent but pleasantly recog- 
nizing the respectable vices and the standard immoralities. 
Its contact with musie and art and other things of beauty 
is upon a substantial and paying basis. Its relation to 
righteousness is definite but eareful. It invented the motto: 
‘Safety First.’’ It initiates no great enterprise. It rarely 
associates with genius. People who achieve it are indispen- 
sable. They do most of the things necessary, but rarely do 
those things history and fiction record. 

Further concessions adherents of the Knight do not feel 
impelled to make. They recall that there was a contempo- 
rary of Don Quixote, one of the most intellectual of the 
immortals born of a man’s brain; standing close to the divid- 
ing line between the land familiar to the mortal senses and 
that vast region unexplored. Hamlet declared: ‘‘There are 
things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, not dreamed of in your 
philosophy.’’ And beeause he could see these things invisi- 
ble, during the centuries which have followed the commun- 
ings with his father’s ghost there have been those who 
thought his mind diseased. 


And so I think will all be looked upon with questioning 
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eye whose reach is past the limit of the senses that we know. 
As of Hamlet and Don Quixote, so of those men of flesh and 
blood whose vision is not confined within the little compass 
of the horizon. 

But who ean know what another sees, who can know what 
unaccustomed light is in another’s mind? 


“Unfathomed meanings, beauty most divine 
Lie round about us, but we can not see; 
In sky and forest burns a spirit’s sign 
Unrecognized.” 


And who ean draw the line between the things that are and 
the things that are not? Who may fix the limits between 
the real and the unsubstantial Who may say a thing is not 
material beeause it is of ‘‘the fabrie of which dreams are 
made?’’ Who may question the conelusions of the Spanish 
poet: 


“What is life—a frenzy? 
What is Jife—an illusion, 





a shadow,—a fiction? 
All life is a dream and the dreams are dreams.” 


Wherefore let those of us who ean not see—let us not 
assume that all are blind. And we know or almost know 
that there are seers of visions who see that not lacking sub- 
stance, and dreamers of dreams that come magnificently 
true. 

Wherefore let us not be perturbed if Don Quixote looked 
poorly after his aeres, if he put not out his hundred and 
fifty dueats at interest but instead bought books; if he in- 
dulged intemperately in the literature of knight-errantry, if 
there was rough sailing ‘‘when the wind was Nor’ Nor 
West.’’ For with it all was the purpose intrepid and in- 
tense to succor the weak, to fight for the oppressed, to right 
the wrongs in all the land where ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn.”’ And no noble effort, 
however lacking in success, was ever wasted or spent. More- 
over, whatever his lack, he had those qualities which must be 
provided if balanced progress is to be made, if the veils of 
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ignorance are to be pushed back, if charity and love are to 
soften and sweeten the lives of men. From the men of his 
kind, from the men of vision, from the men of abnormal 
minds, of intense feelings, of unselfish purpose have come 
those deeds which have marked the progress of the human 
race. It is a history 








as all history—imperfectly preserved. 
The things which are true are mazily mixed with the imag- 
inings of the ignorant, the prejudiced, the superstitious. Its 
hazy beginnings are compounded of fact and fiction, and 
those of us little given to credulity are not astonished that 
Don Quixote failed to distinguish between history part ‘ie- 
tion and fietion part history. But some things there are of 
which we may feel quite certain. And if we can not know 
whether Remus and Romulus were nurtured by a wolf, or 
whether the heel of Achilles was by the arrow piereed, or 
whether Hereules had for a ball the earth, we may know that 
there was a Greece and Rome of glorious achievements, and 
we may know there are recurring waves of human progress 
advaneing and falling back and again advancing, each new 
erest going higher and further. And we may well believe 
that each forward movement has come frem the thoughts and 
the deeds not of those who measured their steps, who took 
count of their cattle, who felt of their wallet, who sat placid 
by the fire, who thought first of their safety—but of those 
who dreamed, who saw visions, who gave no thought to dan- 
ger, who tendered their lives that others might live, and 
love, and earry on. These were the adventures, the advance 
guard—these idealist, these brain-eracked. So Jason and 
Sir Galahad. So Arthur, legendary or historie—what matter 
since we reject the distinetion between creatures of one or 
many brains and ereatures of flesh and blood? So the lion- 
hearted Richard and his companions of the Crusades, full of 
foolish but glorious ideas and ideals—for which to suffer 
Weariness and hunger, the battle’s danger, the prison’s hu- 
miliations and hardships. 

The centuries that lay on either side of Don Quixote were 
rich in mighty deeds of devotion, of fidelity, of adventures 
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form, splendid in purpose, there came across the ocean to 
America adventurers who thought with Don Quixote that 
‘“‘the treasures which the earth encloses or the sea covers are 
not to be compared with liberty.’’ They made paths in the 
unknown forests, they pushed back the savages—hunger 
they suffered and weary labor and strange diseases. Their 
children—errant adventures tco—pressed on to the Missis- 
sippi—and staid not; and then—even within the memory of 
some of us—came inen and women and the great—strong 
broods of them, who went forth into all that land between 
ithe father of waters and the going down of the sun—and 
fighting the savage, hunting the wild beast—battling the 
heat and eold and flood, builded up that which is best in all 
the world. Among them and leading them were those of the 
Don Quixote strain, 

And then came a time the youngest of you doth reeall— 
when the Nation bended in its mighty strength—when the 
leader in that noblest emprise gave up all that was his— 
that materialism might not govern the earth, that peace 
might be, that all the peoples be free. The fat wisdom 
which Sancho typifies and which asks first, ‘‘Of what shall 
we be fed and wherewith shall we be clothed?’’ stands in the 
way mightily fighting with words, but nothing ean prevail 
against ‘‘the high wisdom’’ of the Buddha, against the 
philosophy of the Christ which admonishes ‘‘ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’’ against the fundamental thoughts of Don 
Quixote that a man should ‘‘maintain the truth though it 
cost him his life.’’ 














DID SHAKESPEARE KNOW HIS JULIUS CAESAR? 


By O. R. McGuire 


The play Julius Caesar is a delineation of one of the 
greatest figures in all history by one of the greatest drama- 
tic poets. With a great subject and a great artist, we of 
right expect a great achievement. There is a variety of 
opinion in regard to the greatness of the achievement; some 
erities make the assertion that Shakespeare was either devoid 
of classical learning in reference to Caesar or else delib- 
erately depicted a grotesque character having no existence 
save in the imagination of the poet. 

Did Shakespeare create in Julius Caesar a literary char- 
acter true to the historical character, acentuating, it may be, 
some of his attributes; or did he, from the hidden recesses 
of his mind, ereate a Julius Caesar finding no counterpart 
in the great figure whose name has been given to an era, 
whose achievements have been sought to be paralleled, and 
whose name, even, has been claimed by inconsequential fig- 
ures. when measured by his standard, flitting across the 
pages of history? 

At the outset of the examination of this question, one must 
bear in mind the different place which personality took in 
the age of Caesar from the place it takes in the modern 
world. With the dawn of history, the great aggregations of 
mankind were elustered around eertain individuals; there 
were, among others, Abraham and Moses of the Israelites, 
Hammurabi of the Babylonians, Manu of the Indians, the 
Pharoahs of Egypt and Alexander of the Macedonians. 
Approximately five centuries before the time of Caesar, such 
a change had come over the world that its two leading cities, 
Athens and Rome. threw their kings into diseard; at the 
time of Caesar the mere word ‘‘king’’ was one of anathema, 
a herald of lawless and self-pleasing eaprice. No virtue, no 


benevolence was an antidote to such a conception of per- 
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DID SHAKESPEARE KNOW HIS JULIUS CAESAR? 


By O. R. McGuire 


The play Julius Caesar is a delineation of one of the 
greatest figures in all history by one of the greatest drama- 
tie poets. With a great subject and a great artist, we of 
right expect a great achievement. There is a variety of 
opinion in regard to the greatness of the achievement; some 
erities make the assertion that Shakespeare was either devoid 
of classical learning in reference to Caesar or else delib- 
erately depicted a grotesque character having no existence 
save in the imagination of the poet. 

Did Shakespeare create in Julius Caesar a literary char- 
acter true to the historical character, acentuating, it may be, 
some of his attributes; or did he, from the hidden recesses 
of his mind, create a Julius Caesar finding no counterpart 
in the great figure whose name has been given to an era, 
whose achievements have been sought to be paralleled, and 
whose name, even, has been claimed by inconsequential fig- 
ures. when measured by his standard, flitting across the 
pages of history? 

At the outset of the examination of this question, one must 
bear in mind the different place which personality took in 
the age of Caesar from the place it takes in the modern 
world. With the dawn of history, the great aggregations of 
mankind were clustered around certain individuals; there 
were, among others, Abraham and Moses of the Israelites, 
Hammurabi of the Babylonians, Manu of the Indians, the 
Pharoahs of Egypt and Alexander of the Macedonians. 
Approximately five centuries before the time of Caesar, such 
a change had come over the world that its two leading cities, 
Athens and Rome, threw their kings into diseard; at the 
time of Caesar the mere word ‘‘king’’ was one of anathema, 
a herald of lawless and velf-pleasing eaprice. No virtue, no 
benevolence was an antidote to such a conception of per- 
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sonal rule, and nothing could win forgiveness for any in- 
dividual suspected of harboring a design to make himself 
king. Plutarch says the chief cause of the hatred for Caesar 
was his desire to be eailed king, and an illustration drawn 
from Greek history serves to illustrate the state of public 
consciousness in regard to personal elevation or dominance. 
How was it possible that Aristides should be banished for be- 
ing ealled the Just? The very fact that the aneedote and 
the name are so hackneyed proves to be common the feeling 
which led to his banishment. Ostracism, or death, was but 
a precaution against a sentiment of loyaity to an individual ; 
goodness and genius were to the conservative instincts of 
the world of Caesar dangers if they came within measurable 
distanee of the supreme majesty of the ideal state, and he 
who thus imperilled its sacred eminence was a foe to all. 
The aspirant lost juridical status, became an outlaw, and it 
was not only permissible, but the solemn duty of every man 
to strike him down. 

Shakespeare not only gives Us in the person of Cassius 
and Brutus a correct interpretation of the antique dread of 
personal predominance, but, with master strokes, that same 
dramatist who preached loyalty in the Henries to kings and 
princes seems to make himself an accomplice of the de- 
tractors of Caesar. So deftly is this done that we moderns 
who admire and follow footprints on the sands of time are 
taken back to the spirit and for the time being partake of the 
sentiment of an age which regarded with aspersion any one 
who aspired to leave such footprints through personal domi- 
nation. 

‘*Bind, son of Rome, the nations in thy sway,’’ sang Vir- 
gil a generation after Caesar was murdered. That was the 
aim of Caesar; with undimmed vision he recognized that. his 
beloved city was steeped in political degradation and would 
rapidly disintegrate unless she was saved by monarchical 
rule. He felt the dawn of imperialism and knew that he 
eould rule the world. Caesar living could not accomplish 
such rule; Caesar dead did accomplish it and much more. It 
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is this invisible spirit which gives the play its meaning and 
the keynote is struck in the ery of the dying Brutus: 


“O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails.” 


It is trite to observe that this was done for dramatic ef- 
feet. Shakespeare knew that a portrayal of the great points 
in the life of Caesar would have eaused his audience to 
cverlook the importance of Caesarism; instead the impor- 
tance of Caesarism is recognized by even his murderers. 
Shakespeare could have made the death of Caesar the turn- 
ing point of the play. Republican principles would then 
have prevailed over monarchical principles, and the drama- 
tist could have enlisted our sympathies by a portrayal of the 
virtues and genius of Caesar. The fact that Shakespeare se- 
lected a different plan for his play does not prove that he 
was ignorant of classical learning in regard to Caesar, nor 
that he erected a grotesque character having no existence 
save in the imagination of the poet. On the contrary, it 
would seem to prove that the poet had far greater know- 
ledge of history than his erities, and that he correctly 
evaluated the influence of Caesar on the thoughts and des- 
tinies of mankind. 

It seems to me that there are three leading moments in 
the play: Caesar in the consummation of his eareer, on the 
pinnacle of power and glory; the reaction against him 
headed by Cassius; and the negation of this reaction through 
the restoration of Caesarism which swept many lesser men 
on to fame and power. 

How ideally and how faithfully Shakespeare weaves into 
his play these great outstanding facts of history! The bodily 
presence of Caesar disappears from the scene at the begin- 
ning of the third act, yet thereafter his spirit is Caesarism. 
Nothing did so much to lull, to appease, and to exterminate 
the dread and aversion of his contemporaries to imperial 
domination as the reflection that their beloved Caesar, the 
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ereatest of the heroes of Rome, the crown and consummation 
of Roman genius and eharacter, had been murdered for as- 
piring to it. 

True to the art of the painter, Shakespeare kept the living 
Caesar poor and pale that the dead Caesar might blaze 
forth in resplendent glory. While Caesar is living we are 
allowed to see nothing of his greatness in refusing to put 
aside his wife; of the bravery and audacity in his domina- 
tion of the pirates; of his strategy on the battlefield; or of 
his genius as a statesman and lawgiver, but we are allowed 
to see only those aspects of his character which in the 
opinion of his associates proved him to be but common 
clay. They soon saw differently. 








THE GENEALOGY OF THE SUPERMAN 
By WintisAm Orton 


It does not suffice to be told there were giants in those 
days. Human nature will not be satisfied with the retro- 
spect. We look back with a naive superiority on our fore- 
fathers who would not have their heroes die—for whom 
Barbarossa still slept under his mountain, and Roland’s 
horn still rang about the forests, and Arthur was ‘‘not dead, 
but had by the will of our Lord Jesu into another place:’’ 
for whom even the old gods of Greek and Viking might be 
found wandering, like decayed gentlefolk, among the 
friendly shades of this mortal world. Yet in our day, dur- 
ing the last two years of the war, who had not heard of 
letters from British soldiers taken prisoner into Germany 
whispering in domestic cipher the news ‘‘K. is alive,’’ ‘‘K. 
is among us’’? So hardly even yet, will the mind allow the 
incredible destiny of great and small. 

We are optimists in spite of ourselves: hopeful, of what 
we cannot say, by some fundamental bias of our nature. 
The proposition of a merely carnal mortality is staggering 
enough; and if, swallowing that, we may not postulate for 
the race the renaseence that we must deny to the individual 
—no, it is too much. Thus, driven from the partieular to 
the general, faith paints a millenium in the far future, here 
or otherwise, as counterpart to a hypothetical golden age; 
and when that too seems in danger of becoming untenable, 
bemuses rationalism itself to hatch out a very fair substi- 
tute. The infinite perfectibility of man was not an in- 
evitable corollary to the doctrine of evolution, but the versa- 
tile instinet tacked it on so neatly that scarce a soul noticed 
the join. ‘‘Progress,’’ asked Disraeli, ‘‘progress to what 
and from whence? Amid empires shrivelled into deserts, 
amid the wrecks of great cities, a single column or obelisk of 
which nations import for the prime ornament of their mud- 
built capitals; amid arts forgotten, commerce annihilated, 
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fragmentary literatures, and populations destroyed, the 
European talks of progress, because by an ingenious appli- 
eation of some scientific acquirements he has established a 
society which has mistaken comfort for civilization.’’* But 
Disraeli, in spite of his race, hardly meant that; and the 
protest fell, as such things will, on ears that heard not. 
The hope survives; and not all your deans and professors, 
nor all the signs and portents to which in this year of grace 
they can point the gloomy finger, shall rob us of it—until 
at least we have found some other anodyne. 

It is in fact to the search for a new solution of the human 
riddle that the Superman owes his recent popularity. Be- 
fore the war his name and fame were on the whole confined 
to literature; but since that grand advertisement he has 
stepped via journalism and even the cinema into the market 
of mass ideals, and bids fair to become a new tyrant of the 
common imagination. His lineage thereafter is a matter of 
some interest; the more so as it appears to run straight back 
to a former age of ‘‘revolt,’’ when the final breakup of the 
religious synthesis left the imagination, as well as the in- 
tellect, free to make what it could of the world ‘‘as given.’’ 
Henee a Réné, a Werther, an Obermann—specimens, if you 
will, rather of infra than of super-humanity, but pioneers 
none the less in the adventure of radical self-assertion. 
Nowadays, when to abstain from publie introspection is al- 
most a mark of literary ascetism, it is difficult to appreciate 
the impulse that prompted the great confessional literature 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Such 
a ‘“‘revolution of the spirit of man’’ as is now perhaps 
again upon us found utterance there; but few voices of that 
time are easily audible at this distance. To one only is it 
possible now to listen in forgetfulness of the intervening 
eentury; and Etienne Pivert de Senancour lives for us 
rather by his sincerity than by his greatness. Yet there are 
passages in Obermann that have a surprising tone; as for 


*Disraeli, Tancred, 
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instance: ‘‘la force est la loi de nature: la puissance e’est 
la volonté; |’energie dans les peines est meilleure que ]’apa- 
thie dans les voluptés;’’ or again: ‘‘la destination de l"homme 
est d’accroitre le sentiment de la joie, de feconder 1’energie 
expansive, et de combattre, dans tout ce qui sent, le prin- 
eipe de l’avilissement et des douleurs.’’ But these are 
flashes rather than light; the ‘‘dawn of a new econscious- 
ness’’ was not yet. 

De Stael, it is interesting to notice, characterizes these 
French romanties, Rousseau included, as ‘‘of the German 
school,’’ inasmuch as ‘‘ils ne puisent leur talent que dans le 
fond de leur ame.’’ The German school of the early cen- 
tury does indeed show trace of almost everything subse- 
quently fished-up from that region: sensual mysticism and 
mystic sensualism, the pride of spiritual (and _ literal) 
nakedness: free thought, free speech, free love; realism that 
is really an eclectism of the perverse; toy shop symbolism, as 
well as that other kind that riots through the second part of 
Faust—it is all there, seething as in some fermenting-vat 
from which the clear liquor was to be drawn off through the 
century in France and the vapor blown about Russia and 
England. But it is all rather unapproachable; what it 
wanted, what European literature after the revolution was 
waiting for, was the living word from England, that inear- 
nation of style—Byron. 

Owing to precisely what circumstances the influence of 
Byron ran like a forest-fire through Europe, some psycho- 
Jogist-historian may one day arise to tell us. Style, in all 
modes of human expression, not merely the symbolic, is the 
mark of the hero-soul; and we may guess it was the com- 
pleteness of the Byronie gesture that turned the head of 
young Europe. In literature we may definitely trace here 
the divergence of those twin strains of romantie aspiration 
and rationalist utopianism that had their parting union in 
Shelley; whose confusion, during the four previous decades, 
had been responsible for some of the strangest births time 
ever saw—from Mary Godwin to the little children of Ménil- 
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montant. The exposition of philosophic anarchism, and all 
the products of the ‘‘eneyelopedie mind’’ count for per- 
haps less in the makeup of the modern soul than the single 
figure of Byron; for while the tradition of thought. moves 
Wholly aboveboard in secure arithmetical progression, this 
other, the tradition of art, of style in the heroie sense, rides 
the major rhythms of life, conjures up heaven knows what 
spirits from the deep of the sub-conscious, through whom, if 
anyhow, the superhuman does verily enter into mortal af- 
fairs. 

George Sand, writing in 1830, remarks the eagerness 
with which all the suppressed individualism of legitimist 
Franee had taken as it were vicarious satisfaction of the 
world in Réné. So, over a wider field—literally from Lon- 
don to the Caueasus, from Sicily to Petersburg—the mood 
of a new generation realized itself in Byron. And the 
Frenchwoman, looking out over it all with something of 
divination in her dark eyes, foresaw the emergence of a new 
type of spiritual suffering nowhere as yet signalled in 
literature, though already becoming apparent in actual life. 
No longer, she says, will it be the plaint of the baffled will, 
resentfully conscious of its own failure and defeat; it will be 
the agony ‘‘énergique, eolére, impie,’’ of the soul in whom 
the will is at last full-grown and invincible, but for whom 
no destiny is anywise discoverable—‘en un mot, le mal de 
‘si nous 


ceux qui ont veeu.’’ To Obermann’s vain sigh— 
avions vécu’’—a later protagonist, she fancies, may make an- 
swer: ‘‘Obermann, consolez-vous: nous aurions vécu en 
vain. ’”* 

Stendhal is not exactly the fulfillment of that vision. In 
his case, as in that of Senancour, the continuity of literary 
tradition may be seen following what is perhaps its normal 
rule of progress—overleaping a generation, reasserting it- 


self at an interval of thirty years or so; in this case with 
a suggestion of malicious earicature in which Bonaparte be- 





*Preface to Obermann, 1830. 
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comes Boulanger with Barrés for Henri Beyle. Probably 
the ‘‘culte du Beylisme,”’ like the ‘‘culte du moi’’ need not 
be taken over-seriously ; but there is more in Stendhal than 
that. Historically, he focused in a peculiar concentration 
and with a certain permanence the inner significances of 
Napoleon-worship, Byronism, and even the old eighteenth- 
century romanticism that had come to bear as it were on his 
very person, intensified by that Italian atmosphere which in 
his day, as in ours, seemed somehow to impel expressional 
genius to exotic action. His gift of psychological analysis, 
admirable still, may prove in the long run less remarkable 
than the fact that here for the first time was appeal deti- 
nitely made to other motives than the romantic ones of ad- 
miration, sympathy, pity, love. Earlier rebels, blaspheme as 
they might, retained some quality, intrinsic or extrinsic, by 
which at least the appeal to sympathy remained possible. 
Stendhal despises such matters—goes out of his way to 
avoid them. His Lucien Leuwen repeats in literature what 
Stendhal had witnessed, or thought he had witnessed, in 
life—the inearnation of the abstract will te power; he is the 
forerunner not, as Huneker has suggested, of Huysmans’ 
Due d’Esseintes so much as of that vastly different type, 
the ‘‘thoughtful realist’’—Turguenev’s Bazarov, if you give 
him leave, as his living prototypes would not, to represent 
the species. 

A tempting comparison, with due regard to circumstances 
other than literary, might be drawn between the working out 
of the Napoleonic tradition in the realism of Stendhal and 
the development of the legitimist tradition in the idealism 
of Hegel. But the fact that the latter came subsequently to 
receive so strong an overdose of extrinsic sanction makes the 
reaction to it more relevant to the present study. For if the 
highest values of existence, the pure absolute, the ultimate 
manifestation of will were to lie on the national plane, by so 
much was the horizon of the individual definitely bounded. 
Germany—nor for that matter any other people, before or 
since—could not have it both ways; and Schopenhauer by 
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implication, Max Stirner with blunt emphasis, said, so 
plainly indicating which way they at least would rather 
have it. Here, if vou like, was the revolt of the entire in- 
dividual against the perfect product of his own ratiocina- 
tion. But such was the rush of events in which the whole 
argument was implicated that these two not merely dis- 
tinct, but ineomparable alternatives, of which nationalism 
and anarchism were the logical extremes, became inextrica- 
bly confused; and of many confusions surviving in Nietz- 
sche this was not the least fateful. From it, it is not unfair 
to suggest, from especially its survival in so exalted an at- 
mosphere, sprang at least in part the fatal hybrid of an 
anarchist nationalism. 

But while France had thus followed an imaginative and 
Germany a speculative approach to the central problem, in 
Russia events were continually urging the experimentum 
erucis. There, in contrast with happier countries, ideas 





seem always to have moved on a plane dangerously close to 
that of action; and whether as cause or consequence, Rus- 
sian literary history has been in fact as well as in metaphor 
a war of youth against age. Not merely did the productive 
life of most of the men whose names are known to us be- 
gin remarkably early; but most of them had their first 
brush with conerete opposition, their first taste of exile or 
police attention, before they were thirty—Herzen at 
eighteen, Pushkin at twenty, Lermontov and Bielinski at 
twenty-two. Dostoievski, when he stood in his white shirt 
on the seaffold, a writer with already ten novels to his 
credit, was twenty-eight. Thus the progress of thought and 
literature in Russia has been punctuated not merely by the 
rise and fall of reputations, of schools of thought, but to a 
unique degree by catastrophic action itself. That crash of 
cannon, for instance, with which in 1825 the Tsardom saw 
fit to burst the doors of the new century has still its sybil- 
line echoes in our daily press; and throughout the terrible 
history to which it proved the prelude, the aggressive ec a- 
servatism of the state, on the one hand, and the inertia of 
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the peasantry on the other, again and again threw back the 
advance of change towards the narrow groove of force. 

Few studies were today more profitable, did anyone have 
leisure to pursue them, than to trace the process by which 
the idealistic radicalism of the Pushkin pleiad and other 
such early groups was gradually transformed after 1825 to 
the nihilist creed of forty years later. A vein of almost 
touching altruism underlay these early movements: the ery 
was always liberty for the people, education for the people, 
the franchise for the people, and so on; and behind them all 
lay the untutored faith that onee these things were secure 
the results would be in themselves desirable—that liberty 
would follow naturally on political freedom; that the in- 
stinets of the ‘‘masses,’’ given expression, would turn out 
on the whole to be sound instincts: that in short there were 
no such obstacles in the path of real progress as patience, 
and intelligence, and social altruism could not surmount. 
Somehow it all went wrong; the cleverest triumph of the in- 
tellectuals was followed almost directly after 1860 by a 
mood of resentful disillusion, of which there are painfully 
clear expressions in Gorki’s early stories, in Turguenev and 
Goncharov, and in such a remark—typical of much criti- 
cism of Russians by Russians—as this of Kropotkin: 


“Knowing how much the Russian intellectuals suffer from the 
disease of whining, knowing how rare among them are the ag- 
gressive idealists, the real rebels, and how numerous are the Nezh- 
danovs, even among those politicals who march with resignation 
to Siberia, Gorki does not take his types from among the intel- 
lectuals, for he thinks that they too easily become the prisoners 
of life.’ 


But Slavophils as well as Westerners had their disillu- 
sion; and despite the amazing "V Narod’ movement of the 
early seventies the secret of the peasant somehow never re- 
vealed itself—perhaps because, as with another world-old 
enigma, ‘the secret was that there was no secret.’ Bazarov 





*Kropotkin, Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature. 
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summed up all too truly the mood, if not the experience, of 
his generation: 

‘‘Then we came to the conclusion that to prate, nothing 
but prate, of our souls is not worth the trouble, that it only 
leads to triteness and doctrinairism. We discovered that 
our wise men, the so-called leaders, were good for nothing, 
that we were busying ourselves with nonsense, talking of 
art, unconscious creative power, parliamentarism, legalism, 
and the devil knows what all, when we ought to have talked 
of our daily bread.’”” . . . . 

With the advent of the ‘‘thoughtful realist,’’ with his 
‘‘short formulae’’ and shorter methods, we pick up again 
something like the caesarian tradition of Stendahl. But be- 
hind the nihilist assault on the problem of living lay the ob- 
session of the Slavonic mind with the deeper problem of being: 
and Bazarov was to appear but a wilful child beside Stavrogin 
or Ivan Karamazov. The realism of the nihilist school was 
on the whole no trver to life than the pre-Raphaelites were 
to nature: ‘‘love is nothing but sensual attractions’’ is a 
typical realist fallacy. What it really established was the 
claim, or at any rate the determination, of the mind to as- 
sert its superiority to circumstance: to prove, at whatever 
cost, its power to control, not be controlled by, environment: 
to defy and dispense with all such laws as might limit the 
individual will, even those laws which base their authority 
on that will itself: and to aequiesce in, even exult in, what- 
ever suffering of soul or body that attitude might entail. 
But it entailed infinitely more than they knew; and Dos- 
toievski alone was able to follow to its uttermost refinement 
the malady of the triumphant will— Le mal de ceux qui ont 
vécu.’ 

It was no mere coincidence that while this problem of 
the individual in relation to society and the whole external 
universe was being developed in Russia, western literature 
should have witnessed a statement in vastly different terms 
of a similar question. In the decadence it is not eustomary 
to discern any such meaning: the peculiar quality of the fin 
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de siécle has hardly been associated with anything so 
fundamental. But if you take a society of which all the 
existing sanctions have been effectively questioned while 
their intrinsic appeal has not yet been, and perhaps may 
never be, destroyed: in which the intellect is attacking the 
foundations of what have come to be innate spiritual dis- 
positions: and postulate liberty within it for men ex- 
quisitely endowed and eager for experience; you have there 
all the constituents of a first-class spiritual adventure. To 
this adventure—possible only at the rare periods of disin- 
tegrating civilization—it was essential that the mind should 
still acknowledge spiritual values, a life of the soul supremely 
important, a possible redemption and a_ possible—damna- 
tion. These are as it were the prior eonditions of the ad- 
venture; and in the act (not merely the sentiment) of defi- 
ance, in the deliberate submission of the whole being to 
what was felt to be real and deadly peril, lay an element of 
the heroic comparable to the defiance of mortal death. This 
is ‘‘la conscience dans le mal’’ of Baudelaire; an experience 
not unknown to the early middle ages, and deliberately 
sought by many more of the nineteenth century thinkers 
than had strength to sustain it. How truly some of them 
found it may be guessed from the atmosphere of latent 
terror that broods over their work—over that, for instance, 
of Wilde, Beardsley, Dowson: a terror subtle, evasive, con- 
tagious, always evading the light, never definable and so 
never quite explicable, threatening in the long run sanity 
and self-possession; and it was from this terror that many 
of the deeadents sought a last refuge in Catholicism. Nor 
was it essentially a different presence that haunted the last 
hours of Ivan Karamazov, and looked out from the eyes of 
Smerdykov, and launched the avalanche that killed Brand, 
and lured the two figures of Rosmersholm to the water, and 
filled that upstairs room where they found the mad Nietzsche 
seated at his piano. And it was to no less a thing than 
this veiled threat to aspiring individuality that Ibsen de- 
voted his life’s attention. With a glacial objectivity that 
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conceals the soul-tragedy of his life, Ibsen states more pre- 
cisely, if less explicitly than Dostoievsky what is really the 
central problem of western civilization—states it succes- 
sively in the abstract, historically, in the concrete, and in 
symbol; tests every hypothetical solution, and finding none, 
leaves in his failure hints of a deeper redemption than ever 
Nietzsche dreamed of. 


To what extent a problem that is not solely, nor even 
mainly, a problem of the intellect can be stated in purely 
intellectual terms is doubtful; and we may be certain that 
even if the problem ean be so stated, its solution—if any 
there be—at present cannot, and probably will not. But 
crudely, the question is of the limits that are set to the self- 
expression of the individual.* If those limits arise from the 
nature of society, and are extrinsic, with what success, and 
with what kind of success, can they be defied? And if, as 
would appear, they have a subjective, an intrinsie sanction 
also, what will be the result of over-riding that too  In- 
anity, as in Peer Gynt? Death, of soul or body, as in 
Brand and Rosmersholm? Yet whatever the result, may 
there not exist, at. least in certain cases, a definite duty of 
facing it, even at the cost of suicidal warfare in the soul 
now divided against itself? And when that too is endured 
—ah, there is the heart of it—to what obscure ultimate 
bourne was the pilot impulse driving? Is there nothing but 
the ice, the avalanche, the everlasting silence—broken only 
by the echo of an obscene laughter? Or is there some new 
thing, some ‘third empire,’ some undiscovered possibility 
of joy and power attainable at this supreme price? 

This was the issue that attracted both Ibsen and Merej- 
kowski to the Emperor Julian; and the contrast between 
their respective versions of that historic apostacy is one of 





‘The phrase is unsatisfactory, especially inasmuch as it has a 
ccnventional reference to merely aesthetic activities. ‘“Objectifica- 
tion of individuality” would perhaps be better were it not so 
clumsy. 
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the neatest illustrations available of the significance of 
Nietzseche—whom Ibsen had not read, and to whom Merej- 
kowski, at least in the early days when he wrote The Death 
of the Gods, was avowedly indebted. Hear Ibsen giving in 
his negative obscure way, the eue to Nietzsche: ‘“‘I will 
sacrifice to the Gods,’’ sereams Julian at the crisis of the 
Persian campaign: ‘‘I will sacrifice to this God and to 
that. I will sacrifice to many. One or another must surely 
hear me. I must ¢all upon something without me and above 
me.”’ Or again in the voice of Maximus: ‘‘The seer of 
Nazareth did not preach this God or that; he said God is I: 
TI am God.’’ And then the echo of it coming back from 
Nietzsche through Merejkowski: ‘‘Say not, the gods are no 
more, but rather, the gods as yet are not. They are not, but 
they shall exist; not in fables but on earth. We shall all be 
gods, all; only to become so we must create in ourselves 
such daring as no man has yet felt, not even Alexander.® 
That daring insisted on here, as in Nietzsche, is the reply 
to the terror we spoke of: whether on adequate reply there 
is much to make one doubt. And if that were all Nietzsche 
added to the work of Ibsen, one need not ask—as perhaps 
history will not—whose was the essentially creative mind. 
But there was Nietzsche’s own intuition that for any new 
human type, not merely the struggle, but the victory, a 
thing of the past. In this respect Nietzsche attains the im- 
aginative truth of art in proportion as he fails of the dialec-~ 
tical truth of philosophy: his vision, if not his argument, 
endures. 

Of its many modern incarnations that of Artzibashey can 
claim on many grounds to be the finest: Sanine is the direct 
scion of this long line we have been tracing. For him, you 
will recall, certainly the daring as well as the terror is over- 
come, the victory as well as the struggle all but forgotten. 
“‘To have to combat the instincts,’’ said Nietzsche, ‘‘that is 
the formula for decadence:’’ Sanine is under no such neces- 





*Merejkowski, The Death of the Gods. 
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sity. He is beyond good and evil, and has come through 
unseathed and unwearied, placid and serene and innocent. 
One question only remains, as to which there can be little 
agreement as yet: is he human? Ils this serenity of his the 
result of an inner harmony or an inner vacuity? Is this 
innocence of his the innocence of the born superman or the 
born criminal? His creator perhaps would hardly know; 
and we are at liberty under the correction of time to argue, 
or at the merey of society to experiment—as not a few 
young folk are doing. 

3ut if Sanine is in the direct line, there is a collateral issue 
that may possibly supplant him; and this line also has its 
members in Dostoievsky, in Merejkowsky, in much modern 
French and German literature, and even in Artzibashev. 
It is what we may eall the redemptive type; and its erest 
might well be that little statuette in the last scene of The 
Death of the Gods of which they could not tell whether it 
was meant for Dionysus or Christ. It is the type of Alo- 
ysha, of Prince Myshkin, of Ivan Lande, of Tichon the Dis- 
ciple, of the Fool in Christ—an essentially Russian concep- 
tion. perhaps the idea for which Russia will at last clearly 
stand. But of this type it is hardly possible to judge, for 
the odd thing is that.almost every time we meet it it is set- 
ting out upon a mysterious journey. Aloysha—of whom it 
is said Dostoievsky would have told us more had he not 
died—starts as we are just getting to know him for some 
undefined radiant horizon—Tichon in Peter and Alexis,® 
who has clearly reached the heart of the matter, goes off be- 
fore he has time to explain it on a precisely similar journey ; 
only in the ease of Ivan Lande—perhaps Artzibashev’s 
greatest creative triumph—are shown the end of it—the body 
iving in the primeval forest, the grotesque dead limb stick- 
ing out from the rotten leaves. And even for Artzibashev 


*The last book of Merejowski’s great triology of which The 
Death of the Gods is the first, and The Romance of Leonardo the 
second. 
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the lure is too strong, and Sanine himself disappears toward 
the same unknown goal: 


“All around him was so free, so vast. Broad level fields lay on 
either side, stretching away to the misty horizon. Sanine drew 
a deep breath as with bright eyes he surveyed the spacious land. 
scape. Then he strode forward facing the jocund lustrous dawn; 
znd as the plain awaking assumed magic tints of blue and green 
beneath the wide dome of heaven; as the first eastern beams broke 
on his dazzled sight, it seemed to Sanine that he was moving 
onward—onward to meet the sun.” 


It is strange, as we said, that so many of these figures 
should start on that same vague journey. It would be 
stranger still, would it not, if as the light of morning faded 
their road should lie—as Ibsen thought it might—through a 
garden of olive trees. 








COLERIDGE ON HAZLITT 


By Rosert S. Newpick 
a 


It is hardly a matter of wonder that Coleridge had but 
little to say of Hazlitt and that Hazlitt had so much to say 
of Coleridge. At the time Hazlitt first became acquainted 
with him, Coleridge was at the very zenith of his amazing 
genius, and knew well both the world of things and the uni- 
verse of books; while Hazlitt, who looked on the world for 
the most part as he saw it reflected in the village of Wem 
and in his few favorite authors, was a mere stripling. 
Coleridge was interested in the lad and very graciously in- 
vited him for a visit at Nether Stowey and All-Foxden; but 
very naturally he felt no remarkably strong attraction to 
the boy, for aside from dabbling somewhat in metaphysic 
the youth had as yet done nothing to merit special attention. 
When finally Hazlitt did come to himself and begin to at- 
tract attention in literary circles, he was estranged from 
Coleridge and wrote of him with such venom as fully de- 
served the scathing quality of Coleridge’s few notices. 

And yet, as sharply as Hazlitt came to differ with Coler- 
idge on many points. and as much as he felt that Coleridge 
had been a promise rather than a pledge fulfilled, he could 
not forget him, could not put him out of mind. With an al- 
most pathetic fondness he lingered over and dwelt on his 
personal recollections of him. The reason for this was that 
he felt he owed Coleridge a tremendous debt for having 
called him out of his lethargy, for having inspired him to 
self-realization in expression. It seems likely that Hazlitt 
exaggerated the significance of this most curious phase of his 
contract with Coleridge, inasmuch as it was almost fifteen 
years after their first acquaintance that he first evinced 
that rare and inimitable style which has kept his best work 
alive for more than a century. 
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It is not possible to state definitely just when Hazlitt and 
Coleridge reached the breaking point in their personal rela- 
tions, but as late as 1811 they seem to have been on friendly 
terms, for Crabb Robinson made this entry in his diary for 
March 30th of that year: ‘‘At Lamb’s. Found Coleridge 
and Hazlitt there, and had a half-hour’s chat.’’ Two years 
later, however, Coleridge wrote to a friend that he had con- 
versed an article which had appeared in the Morning Post, 
and thus obviously insinuated that Hazlitt had plagiarized 
from him. It is possible of course that. Coleridge was mis- 
taken in this, but rather unlikely; yet it would be rash to 
insist on the implication that there was at this time much ill- 
feeling between the two. In 1815, though, Hazlitt referred 
so slightingly to Remorse in an article published in the Ex- 
aminer that it is practically certain that he and Coleridge 
were then unmistakably at odds. 

The causes for the broken friendship—or acquaintanceship 
—are apparent. To begin with, Hazlitt was a man of bad 
manners, bad habit, and slovenly dress. In a confidential 
letter of 1803 Coleridge wrote of him: ‘‘His manners are to 
ninety-nine in one hundred singularly repulsive; brow- 
hanging, shoe-contemplating—strange.’’ He was intensely 
self-conscious, and given to morbid suspicion on the slightest 
provocation; he was, consequently, a man of very few old 
friends, though he prided himself on the vast number and 
varied characters of his acquaintances. 

Moreover, he had early been ‘‘attracted to the French 
revolution by its ‘grand whirling movements,’ ’’ as Profes- 
sor Babbitt puts it, and with almost monomanical tenacious- 
ness maintained his position to the end. Coleridge, shocked 
by the excesses in France, had deserted the cause of Jacob- 
inism, a fact which he proclaimed as early as April, 1798, in 
Recantation. Hazlitt, obsessed with a consistency in politi- 
cal matters like to that which Emerson called ‘‘the hobgob- 
lin of little minds,’’ believed that all those who changed 
their minds, who became—as he insisted—apostates, were 
craven. Especially did he hold this view of those who not 
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only abandoned the doctrines of, the Revolution but who 
went so far as to embrace the tenets of the court party; and 
this he justly took to be the case with Coleridge. Hazlitt 
never forgot that Coleridge once approved the English bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen. 

In the third place, the minds of the two were funda- 
mentally different. Hazlitt tried hard to be a philosopher, 
but the tendency in him toward impressionism was too 
strong to be denied. Coleridge, on the other hand, had true 
philosophic gifts, and he put them, for the most part, to 
good use. With imperturbable calm he would poise a ques- 
tion and study it from every conceivable point of view, not- 
ing data on which to base his conelusion—which he often 
failed to reach. Hazlitt envied Coleridge this cast of mind, 
but eould not understand it or attain it, and whenever he 
could, as in reviewing the Biographia, he made it the object 
of special attack. 

It may be noted here, though more as a digression than as 
a closely related point, that Hazlitt could not or would not 
mould his coneept of the imagination along the lines laid 
down by Coleridge and Wordsworth. It is undoubtedly 
true that his attempts at the definition of the imagination 
owe much to both of the poets, yet he failed to avail himself 
of their distinetion between faney and imagination, if in- 
deed there is such a distinction. And Hazlitt was stupidly 
without understanding in his failure to perceive the ima- 
ginative capacity of the human mind; ‘‘that willing sus- 
pension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes 
poetie faith,’’ is native to every bosom, and they are truly 
wise who ever nurture it fondly. Coleridge knew it, Steven- 
son knew it; with the poets and romancers it is an open 
secret. And despite the fact that, as Hazlitt phrased it, 
‘*the heavens have gone further off, and grown astronomi- 
eal,’’ there will be ‘‘another Jacob’s dream,’’ just as soon as 
another such dreamer chances to pass by. 
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Il. 


Coleridge’s notices of Hazlitt may be compressed into 
comparatively little space. The first one is a notebook 
entry, made presumably late in 1799: ‘‘Hazlitt, the 
painter, told me that a picture never looked so well as when 
the pallet was by the side of it. Association, with the glow of 
produetion.”’ This terse memorandum may refer not to Wil- 
liam but to John, though there is reason to believe that by 
the close of 1799 William had begun the study of art under 
the direction of his older brother. The comment is slight 
at best, and more valuable for the glimpse it affords of 
Coleridge’s insight than as bearing on either of the Haz- 
litts. 

Another notebook jotting, dated four years later, is more 
certain and more enlightening: ‘‘A most unpleasant dis- 
pute with Wordsworth and Hazlitt. I spoke, I fear, too 
econtemptuously, but they spoke so irreverently, so malig- 
nantly, of the Divine Wisdom that it overset me.’’ Strange 
it is indeed that Hazlitt, the son of a minister and himself 
a sometime theological student, should speak so, and 
stranger vet that Wordsworth should! The entry continues: 
‘*Hazlitt, how easily raised to rage and hatred self-projected ! 
but who could find the force that would drag him out of 
the depths into one expression of kindness, into the showing 
of one gleam of the light of love on his countenance. Peace 
be with him!’’ It is a severe indictment, in some ways too 
severe, but an indictment supported in the main by a host of 
other observers. 

Immediately following the last notation is this one, some- 
what of an enigma: ‘‘Hazlitt to the feelings of anger and 
hatred, phosphorous—it is but to open the cork and it 
flames—but to love and serviceable friendship, let them 
like Nebuchadnezzar, heat the furnace with a seven-fold heat, 
this triune, Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego, will shiver in the 
midst of it.’’ 


By far the longest connected comment which Coleridge 
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makes on Hazlitt is in a letter to Thomas Wedgwood, dated 
September 16, 1803: ‘‘My Dear Wedgwood, I arrived home 
on yesterday noon. William Hazlitt is a thinking, observing, 
original man; of great power as a painter of character por- 
traits, and far more in the manner of the old painters than 
any living artist, but the objects must be before him. He 
has no imaginative memory; so much for his intellectuals. 
His manners are to ninety-nine in one hundred singularly 
repulsive; brow-hanging, shoe-contemplating—strange, Sharp 
seemed to like him, but Sharp saw him only for half an 
hour, and that walking. He is, I verily believe, kindly- 
natured: is fond of, attentive to, and patient with children, 
but he is jealous, gloomy, and of an irritable pride. With 
all this there is much good in him. He is disinterested; an 
enthusiastic lover of the great men who have been before 
us. He says things that are his own; and though from 
habitual shyness and the outside of bearskin at least of mis- 
anthropy he is strangely confused and dark in his conver- 
sation, and delivers himself of almost all his concepts with 
a Forceps, yet he says more than any man I ever knew (you 
yourself only excepted) of that which is his own, in a way 
of his own; and oftentimes when he has warmed his mind, 
and the juice has come out, and spread over his spirits, he 
will gallop for half an hour together, with real eloquence. 
He sends well-feathered thoughts straightforward to the 
mark with a twang of the bowstring. If you could recom- 
mend him as a portrait painter, I should be glad. To be your 
companion he is, in my opinion, utterly unfit.’’ This is, 
without dispute, as accurate a brief general criticism of one 
literary figure by a contemporary as ever was written. In 
justice to Hazlitt, however, it should be noted that if he did 
deliver himself of his concepts with a foreeps, it must have 
been only in youthful conversation, for ease and grace are 
outstanding characteristics of his essays. 


Coleridge’s next allusion to Hazlitt is ten years later, and 
clearly in less judicial vein. Under date of September 27, 
1813, he wrote to his friend Daniel Stuart, asking him to 
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look at that day’s Morning Chronicle for what ‘‘he should 
have called a masterly essay on the cause of the downfall of 
the Comie Drama, if he were not perplexed by the distinct 
recollection of having conversed the greater part of it at 
Lamb's." There is no way of ascertaining whether Coler- 
idge’s implications here are just. In fairness to Hazlitt it 
should be remarked that whether or not he ever borrowed 
any of Coleridge’s ideas on the drama, he possessed a vast 
personal knowledge of the English theatre and had given 
some study to the history of the English stage. 

Three years later, in 1816, Coleridge wrote to Dr. Bra- 
bant: ‘*The man who has so grossly calumniated me in the 
Examiner and in the Edinburgh Review is Wiiliam Hazlitt 
—one who owes more to me than to his parents—All good I 
had done for him of every kind, and never ceased to do so. 
The only wrong I have done him has been to decline his ac- 
quaintance—How I feel, you may see at p. xxi of the appen- 
dix to my sermon.’’ To quote that appendix would be 
supertiuous, for it examples only the polite damnation of the 
critie by a very master of language, and it may have indeed 
proceeded in part from an error, as some authorities hold 
the review in the Edinburgh to have been written not by 
Hazlitt but by Jeffrey. 

When Coleridge wrote again he dipped his pen not in gall 
but in the acid of irony and sarcasm. The occasion for his 
writing was the portrait in Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age. 
Campbell says, rather inaccurately, that Coleridge ‘‘took it 
all very complacently, expressing his own view of his past 
and present in the good-humored doggerel which he called 
A Trifle, and the editors of his poems A Character.’’ 

On Coleridge’s reaction to the news of Hazlitt’s death 
Birrell has written the last word: ‘‘It is impossible te 
offer an apology for some of Hazlitt’s articles in the 
Eraminer and Edinburgh Review about Coleridge. Whether 
the latter took a worthy revenge in concocting or adapting 
the following epitaph or epigram on hearing of Hazlitt’s 
death, I leave for the reader’s consideration :- 
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Under this stone does William Hazlitt lie 

Who valued nought) that God or man could give. 
Thankless of ali 

He lived like one who never thought to die, 

He died like one who dared not hope to live. 


As a criticism of Hazlitt it is singularly mal a propos.’’ 

Such is the body of Coleridge’s dicta upon William Haz- 
litt. It is light and self-explaining, revealing a steadily 
widening breach between the two men, and an attitude on 
Coleridge’s part rising from measured criticism to vin- 
dictiveness, then falling to ridicule. When tempered it is 
balanced, well-rounded, just; but when ill-natured it loses 
focus and becomes blurred. And this much is surely true, 
that though he recognized Hazlitt’s occasional eloquence 
and his ability to say a great deal which was his own and 
exceedingly well taken, nowhere does Coleridge rise to a 
really full appreciation of Hazlitt’s powers and charm as a 
eritie. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE SCHOLAR‘ 
By G. Watts CuNNINGHAM 


T wish to direet your attention this morning to a very im- 
portant business—the business of mind-growing. This busi- 
ness has ‘been often discussed, and the principles involved 
in it have from time to time challenged the attention of some 
of our porfoundest thinkers. The problems which the business 
presents, however, demand constant reconsideration from 
ever-varying angles of approach; and this demand eannot be 
ignored by those who, like ourselves, are interested in the 
technique and results of the business. I have therefore 
thought it appropriate on this occasion to ask you to enter 
with me upon a brief survey of some aspects of the business 
that would appear to be of special concern to societies like 
that under whose auspices we are now assembled. I do not 
imagine that I shall be able to say anything radically novel 
on the subject—at least, I am content not to do so. We are. 
1 think, sufficiently surfeited with nostrums nowadays: ‘‘up- 
lifters’’ enough are abroad amongst us, and panaceas are 
flaunted in our faces from al] sides. I shall not essay to 
preach at you a new educational theory. I shall only pre- 
sume to direct your attention to some aspects of the educa- 
tive process that seem to me of basal significanee with ref- 
erence to the ideal for which your society stands sponsor— 
the ideal of genuine scholarship. 

The first point to be emphasized is that the business of 
mind-growing is unlike other businesses in at least one im- 
portant respect. It is not a business which one may choose 
or not as one pleases; it is rather a business in which every 
one must in some measure engage willy-nilly. The only 
choice that is open to anybody in the matter is the general 
line along which the growing of mind is to proceed. One 





‘An address delivered before the Scholarship Society of South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas, June 3, 1924. 
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may grow a superficial mind, a pedant mind, a cultured 
mind; one may grow a mind hedged in by the narrowness 
of prejudice and dogmatism born either of ignorance or of 
over-specialization, or one may grow a mind that is open 
and free with its face constantly turned towards the sun. 
But some sort of mind each one must grow; the business of 
mind-growing is the ineseapable lot of every normal human 
being. Such is the destiny of each written deep in the nature 
of things. 

The original stock-in-trade with which the business of mind- 
growing begins and apart from which it is impossible is the 
inner push or drive of the mind itself. If a mind is to be 
grown, it must have the germ of growth within it; and this 
germ of growth is its drive. Without this there is no mind, 
just as there is no seed without capacity of germination. If 
men do not gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles, nei- 
ther do they gather full-grown minds on the barren wastes of 
ineapacity. Mind grows from within, or it grows not at all. 
This drive of mind we eall by various names; sometimes we 
call it ‘‘euriosity,’’ sometimes we eall it ‘‘hereditary ten- 
deney,’’ and sometimes we eall it ‘‘interest’’ or ‘‘intelli- 
gence.’’ But by whatever name known, it is the sine qua 
non of mental growth. 

There is, however, another side to the story. The push of 
mind is not a mere push, a bolt shot into the blue, a diree- 
tionless and goalless activity. It is rather a response to a 
situation, a leap towards the environment. Nor must it be 
supposed that this ‘‘leap’’ is a foreed one, which may or 
may not be made indifferently. The drive of mind is to be 
identified precisely with a drift towards the environmental 
situation that confronts it; it is a response to the environ- 
ment’s appeal, a linking of the mind to the environment. 
Let us agree, for the present discussion, to designate the 
appeal which the environment makes to the mind by the tech- 
nical term ‘‘meaning.’’ As thus defined, a ‘‘meaning”’ is 
any environmental situation which elicits the response of 
mind; it is the eall of the environment to the mind. We may 
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say, then, that the drive of mind is towards meanings; on 
its reverse side, the drive of mind is meaning. So con- 
ceived, meanings are indispensible elements within the pro- 
cess of mind-growing; they are the very warp and woof of 
the fabric of mind, or, to keep to our figure of growth, mean- 
ings are the soil on which the mind feeds. Turned in upon 
itself alone, mind withers and fades away; and it does so 
because it then lacks soil in which to take root and from 
which to draw sustenance. 


The growth of mind is thus a dual process. On one side 
it is a drive from within, and on the other it is a call from 
without. Nor must it be forgotten that these are two sides 
of an identical process. The push of mind is direeted upon 
environmental situations that draw it on, and the appeal of 
the environmental situations is the eliciting of the mental 
response. The growing mind pushes ever out towards the 
environment which beckons to it: normal growth of mind is 
desire for, and appropriation of, meanings. This dual na- 
ture of the process must be kept before us as we proceed, 
since it is logically fundamental to the considerations that 
follow. 

If what has been said above is in principle sound, then 
clearly the process of mind-growing is at once an individual 
and a co-operative enterprise. From one point of view the 
growth of mind is simply the expression of the mind itself; 
as an inner push or drive it is the mind’s own business. From 
another point of view the growth of mind demands co-opera- 
tion from the outside; the call of meanings is an essential 
and indispensible part of the business, and this call the en- 
vironment itself must supply. However inherently active 
it may be, no mind ean thrive in bedlam; co-operation on 
the part of the environment is necessary. The growth of 
mind, thus, is both an individual and a co-operative matter; 
it is individual initiative aided and abetted by envronmental 
situations, by meanings. 


Let us now turn more directly towards the goal of our 
present study by bringing the previous general considera- 
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tions to bear upon the troublesome and slippery term ‘‘edu- 
eation.”’ 


As only too frequently understood, education is to alk in- 
tents and purposes identified with the externalities of the 
growth of minds. If we may judge our underlying edu- 
cational theories by our educational practices, we are often 
guilty of assuming that the external side of the process 
of mental growth is the only side, that the trappings 
are all there is to it. Not infrequently, for instance, 
does the teacher apparently suppose that he or she ean 
“‘give’’ an educated mind for a consideration, as if an 
educated mind were a commodity of exchange and barter. 
And, as is natural, the student on his side with too great 
frequency commits the correlative error of imagining that a 
full-grown mind may be handed him by his teacher, his own 
primary responsibility in the matter lying in the perform- 
ance of certain ceremonial practices, such as formally enroll- 
ing in a school, more or less faithfully attending classes, and 
doing in a perfunctory manner and always with a minimum 
of effort other set tasks. Having done these, he is prone 
to suppose that his part of the business is completely trans- 
acted ; though he meanwhile may have devoted all his energies 
to sundry activities that lie far afield, we find him neverthe- 
less still piously expecting that some fine June morning he 
will bestir himself in the panoply of a full-blown mind. How 
could it be otherwise, since when that fine June day at last 
arrives he will have spent the required number of years in 
the school atmosphere and will have secured the number of 
eredits required for a degree? Let us call this the ‘‘suit- 
of-clothes’’ conception of edueation. 


Following hard upon the heels of this conception of edu- 
cation is the view of scholarship as a kind of academic gown 
which one dons with comparative ease and which conse- 
quently may be doffed with comparative indifference—a suit 
of clothes worn by that peculiar creature whom we dub the 
**scholar.’’ And this, unfortunately, is the view of scholar- 
ship and the scholar frequently entertained. Only mention 
the words, and there immediately arise visions of libraries 
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and books, of hours upon hours spent in lecture rooms and 
laboratories symbolized by A’s and B’s on the registrar’s 
records and by the keys of learned societies—visions of these, 
and nothing more. ‘‘Scholarship’’ is that vague something 
which one acquires by attending classes and flinging back 
at the teacher his own oracular utterances untouched by the 
slightest, or by very little, evidence of comprehension or 
criticism on the student’s part; while the ‘‘scholar’’ is the 
rather rare individual who has the bull-dog tenacity to stick 
to the grind day in and day out for a number of years, and 
who has in consequence accumulated in the recording office 
a certain number of free A’s and so has won the privilege 
of attaching to his person the key of a learned society—such 
is the notion only too commonly entertained of ‘‘scholar- 
ship’’ and the ‘‘scholar,’’ and it is the notion that is logically 
enough joined with the suit-of-eclothes view of edueation. 
But this is all a mistake, since it puts the emphasis in the 
wrong place. Books and laboratories and elass-hours are of 
fundamental importance in the educational enterprise, and 
I do not wish in the slightest to belittle them; at the present 
level of human development, at least, they are simply indis- 
pensable. They body forth those environmental situations, 
those meanings, apart from which significant growth of mind 
is impossible. Nor are the keys of learned societies to be 
lightly sneered at, and [ at least do not eare to sit in the 
seat of the scornful; they are, I am more than willing to 
admit, symbols that stand for something of vital importance 
in the business of mind-growing. But, after all is said, they 
are only symbols; and this is the rather obvious point 
which If wish here to emphasize. These all are only the 
outward show of the educative process, and to suppose 
that they are the be-all and end-all of that process is 
to commit a profound and fateful error. The goal of 
the educational enterprise is not mere acquaintance with 
books or mere dogged attendance upon class and _|lab- 
oratory exercises, though all of this may be essential 
to the attainment of that goal; nor is scholarship com- 
pletely, or in many cases even approximately, measured 
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in terms of grades and diplomas and keys, though, at present 
at any rate, these are, generally speaking, the best indices 
we have of its existence. The real educative value of classes 
and books must be sought in their potency to draw the mind 
along its way; and the significance of grades, diplomas, and 
keys lies in the scratching around in the educational field 
necessary to dig them up. Taken in themselves, these are 
superficial appearances and not the reality, means and not 
ends, symbols and not the thing symbolized, suits of clothes 
and not the body clothed upon. The reality is the drive of 
mind outwards towards meanings. To what extent are books 
and exercises meanings for mind, environmental situations 
appealing to it, evoking it, leading it on and out into the 
order enveloping it? and, How great a journey into the en- 
vironmental situation do diplomas and the keys of learned so- 
eieties stand for?—these are the fundamental questions. 
When we seriously face them, we get below mere externali- 
ties and begin forthwith to touch the bottom of the eduea- 
tional problem. 

Over against the suit-of-clothes conception of education 
stands what I shall call the ‘‘efficiency’’ view. According to 
this view, the goal of the educative process is efficiency, the 
capacity to do well whatever one chooses to turn one’s hands 
to. On at least one side of his thought, Rosseau advocated 
this view of education; and it has been projected into sub- 
sequent educational theory and practice through various in- 
strumentalities and with increasing emphasis. We have gone 
so far in this direction that some of us find it difficult at 
times to distinguish between education and athleties, while 
purely mechanical responses are not infrequently given an 
important value in the educational scale. From this point of 
view, doing is the desideratum rather than knowing or en- 
joying; in its logicaliy matured conviction, push-pin is for 
this view educationally as good as poetry. 

I am not prone to deftly that underlying the assumptions 
of this view there is an important truth, namely, that the 
educative process should bear a direct relation to the needs 
of action, and that it should involve interest and absorption 
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in life’s tasks. This truth should be given the emphasis that its 
importance deserves; but it cannot without error be over- 
emphasized. In its extreme form this view of education is the 
correlative error of the suit-of-clothes view. It places too 
much stress upon the inner drive of mind and neglects too 
much the leading of objective situations. The educative pro- 
cess is not to be identified with following one’s own sweet 
will; meanings play an indispensable role within it. To its 
farther reaches, at least, there is no royal road. If these 
reaches are to be attained, difficulties must be met and over- 
come, meanings must be seized and followed, the maze of the 
environment must be penetrated. If the growing mind keeps 
a firm hold upon the thread of Ariadne, it does well; certainly 
there is no magic carpet propelled by the drive of mind itself 
which will suddenly and without toil carry the mind success- 
fully to the educational goal. 


This subjective view of education substitutes proficiency 
for traditional scholarship and makes merry over the in- 
efficiency and impracticability of the old-fashioned scholar. 
Its ideal is a capacity to do things, and its product is the 
man of affairs. It is, however, I repeat, the correlative error 
of the suit-of-clothes view; and the error of each is an over- 
emphasis of a partial truth. The one view places too much 
stress upon activity, mera doing; the other tends to over- 
emphasize mere knowing. The one worships efficiency, while 
the other bows down before a flabby contemplation. Each 
lacks what the other has; the efficiency of the one needs 
enlightenment, and the contemplation of the other needs 
virility. Can the two views not be brought together, and 
is not a combination of the two better than either alone? 
It seems to me possible and necessary to make this synthesis 
both in theory and in practice—if, that is, our theory is to find 
a foundation in facts and our practice is to be far-sighted 
and genuinely productive. 


It is, of course, notoriously difficult to offer a satisfactory 
definition of education. But I shall venture the assertion 
that the reality for which the word stands is nothing more 
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nor less than the process of mind-growing and the business 
of aiding and controlling it. And upon this assertion I shall 
venture further to build the conclusion that anything and 
everything which is a meaning for mind must be said to 
have some sort, of educational value—anything and every- 
thing, that is, which draws the mind out into its environment. 
And the more significant these meanings, the farther the 
journey into the environment demanded by them, the greater 
the edueational value involved. Push-pin is edueative, and 
so is poetry; but the educational value of the two is not 
equal if there be any difference in value of meanings evoca- 
tive in the two instanees. The view here dogmatically stated, 
if correct, has important bearings upon the controversy be- 
tween the ‘‘vocationalists’’ and the ‘‘eulturalists.’’ In the 
present context, however, we are interested simply to inquire 
coneerning its significance with reference to the ideal of schol- 
arship and the attitude of the scholar. 

Understood in the broad sense just defined, education is 
of two sorts, namely, ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘aecademic.’’ The drive 
of mind is of course basal in each; besides this there is no 
other power that can start the educative process going and 
keep it going. The difference between the two sorts of 
education lies primarily in the manner or method by 
which meanings are presented to the mind. The activity 
of mind may be ealled out by meanings as they come 
and go in that more or less haphazard order which we 
eall the natural course of events; or the activity may be 
elicited by a more systematie order of meanings chosen and 
presented in accordance with some sort of logical scheme. 
In the first instance we have ‘‘natural’’ edueation; in the 
second instance we have education in the academic or school 
significance of the term. The mind of the animal roaming 
wild in forest and field and beat upon by the circumstances 
that fortune brings and as fortune brings them is educated 
naturally; the mind of the animal placed under an environ- 
mental situation experimentally predetermined is educated 
academically. The mind of the human being abroad in the 
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world subject to the ‘‘bludgeonings of chanee’’ and the un- 
ordered winds of doctrine is educated naturally; the mind 
of a human being in an edueational institution foreed to 
submit to the prearranged course of a curriculum is educated 
academically. 

The controlled education of the schools has a decided ad- 
vantage over the unguided and haphazard edueation of na- 
ture. Academie education short-cuts nature and leads more 
directly, and so more rapidly and certainly, to the desired 
goal. This sort of education conserves the results derived 
from the edueation of other minds and brings these results 
to bear directly upon the educative process in the individual 
case. This is a matter of very great importance in the growth 
of human minds, and it justifies all the effort and all the 
money that are, or, in all human probability, are likely to 
be, spent in behalf of the schools. How far eould natural 
education alone project the mind on its way? Not very far, 
in the average case at least; certainly not so far as the train- 
ing provided by the schools is capable of carrying it. Natural 
training leads the mind no farther than a largely uncriti- 
cised tradition, aided only by the uncontrolled appeal of the 
order of things, ean act as guide: and this, I think we must 
admit, does not as a rule spell very great progress. The 
sifting of the results achieved by mankind in its voyage of 
discovery and the systematic use of these results as an aid 
to further achievement make the educative process much more 
certain, rapid, and significant than it could possibly be 
without them. Academie edueation, therefore, would seem 
to be an indispensable ageney in the business of mind-grow- 
ing. 

But there is no magie in the edueation of the schools that 
will make a mind grow in spite of itself. Here, as elsewhere, 
the mind grows by what it feeds on; and it grows only as it 
feeds. Like natural education, academic education is the 
eliciting of mental activity through the instrumentality of 
meanings; it is this, and nothing more. Mind grows, I repeat. 
only in so far as it is active with reference to meanings. 
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Whether its response is directed towards meanings as they are 
presented by the arbitrary comings and goings of the en- 
vironment or by the supposedly logical arrangement which 
a curriculum presumably provides makes no difference in 
principle. The important matter is to have meanings mak- 
ing their appeal and a mind responsive to the eall. Where 
this relation between mind and meanings exists, there edu- 
cation is in process; where this relation is lacking, there no 
education is to be found. And we deceive ourselves if we 
suppose that the mere externalities of an ‘‘academic atmos- 
phere’’ can take the place and perform the function of this 
relation. By whatever name ealled, the educative process is 
mind-growing ; and the growth of mind is appropriation and 
expansion of meanings—this, unless I am mistaken, is the 
essence of the matter. 


From the preceding considerations there emerges a concep- 
tion of the ideal and attitude of the scholar which I wish 
now to emphasize. If these considerations hold in principle, 
then it follows that scholarship is an attitude rather than 
an accomplishment and he who assumes this attitude is the 
genuine scholar. He is the one whose mind is growing and 
is healthy in its growth. He is mentally alive, on the go, and 
his face is constantly turned towards the meaningful context 
of the environment. He is not one who knows, in the sense of 
having made his fina] account with truth; he is rather one 
who is knowing, one who is learning, one who is persistently 
in search of truth. He is the Socrates and not. the Sophist, 
the argus-eyed wanderer and not the ‘‘eyclops of erudition,”’ 
the prophet and not the priest, the seeker and not the dog- 
matist. He is clearly conscious of the limitations of human 
capacities, but he receives inspiration from the contempla- 
tion of their limitless possibilities. His reach always exceeds 
his grasp, but his grasp is ever straining towards his reach. 
He is humble yet confident, weak yet strong, open-minded 
yet convineed, ignorant yet learned. 


To leave off speaking in paradoxes, we may put the matter 
in terms of our preceding discussion of the educative process. 
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The scholar is the truly educated individual, and scholarship 
is but the flower of the educated mind. Translating this 
vague commonplace into the terminology with which our 
previous considerations have made us familiar we may say 
that the scholarly mind is the mind which is peculiarly re- 
sponsive to the call of the environment. The scholar knows 
some things and the light they shed discloses many other 
things that remain to be known; he has seized meanings 
sufficiently to realize that there are multitudinous others 
remaining undiscovered. The push of his mind is ever to- 
wards things, a push which knows no ending; and the ae- 
quaintance he continuously gains with his environment serves 
as the stabilizing influence in his forward march. Bare 
idiosynerasy is as little becoming to the scholar as is dog- 
matism; the two are in fact aspects of the same error—the 
error, namely, of tacitly assuming that the wide scope of the 
universe may at any moment lie ensconsed within the nar- 
row sweep of a finite mind. The true scholar knows enough 
to have secured a guiding star in his wanderings abroad and 
at the same time to be keenly aware of the fact that there 
are many meanings that lie beyond his ken. His reach ex- 
ceeds his grasp, but his grasp directs and controls his reach; 
he renders unto each the loyalty that is due it. Such an 
attitude, as I view the matter, is the attitude of him who 
exemplifies the ideal for which societies like this stand spon- 
sor—the ideal of genuine scholarship. 

This attitude of the true scholar stands in sharp contrast 
to two others which are quite common and which, in conelu- 
sion, I ask you briefly to survey. 

The first of these attitudes is that which Immanuel Kant 
called ‘‘the precocious loquacity of youth.’’ This is the sort 
of loquacity that is set rather loose to meanings and is in- 
terested more in the drive of the mind than in the direction 
of the drive. It wants to be up and doing, it longs for the 
novel, it dislikes the old and traditional, it sees little good 
in the status quo. The mind characterized by this attitude 
has no time to try to understand, it has not the patience to 
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seize meanings and follow their devious windings; it is too 
busy getting things done. It eannot abide patient plodding 
through the rough ground of environmental situations; it 
much prefers to take to the air where the going is smooth 
and rapid. It is marked by enthusiasms, vigor, virility ; but 
its enthusiasms are thin-meshed, its vigor is not infrequently 
close akin to violence, and its virility at times comes dan- 
gerously near to being synonymous with mere impatience 
and dissatisfaction. It speaks much, because it thinks little; 
it runs rapidly, because it meets few obstacles; it runs noisily, 
because its depth is shallow. It does not know where it is 
going, and it does not greatly care so long as it is on the 
way. Meanings, the eall of the environment, trouble it little 
if at all. 

As in the days of Kant, so now and so apparently must 
it ever be: such noisy superficiality is abroad to trouble and 
vex and confuse. It is common among the young and in- 
experienced, where it is to be expeeted and where it can be 
indulgently endured. But, unfortunately, it is not confined 
to the young in years. It frequently stalks abroad in the 
company of gray hairs and speaks the language of grown-ups. 
[t shouts at us from forum and pulpit, it reverberates through 
our halls of legislation, it echoes through the various winds 
of doctrine that blow upon us from all sides in the broad 
and chaotie driftings of publie opinion and folkways, and 
not infrequently it is heard in academic halls—indeed, its re- 
verberations often seem loudest there partly because those halls 
would be so painfully empty without it. It is largely re- 
sponsible for the multitudinous nostrums in all fields. Its 
winds and earthquakes and lightnings make it all but impos- 
sible for us to catch the still small voice of fact and truth. 

However persistent this tendency towards the ‘‘preco- 
cious loquacity of youth’? may be, it is not characteristic 
of the true scholar. He awaits the call of meanings before 
he starts, or rather, his journey is directed throughout by 
the call of meanings. This is his pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night. He will not trust himself to a will-o-the- 
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wisp but demands a star to guide his adventure, and his 
pole star is truth. He is not so in love with the sound of 
his own voice that he cannot hear the musie of the spheres. 
He therefore speaks with hesitancy. His opinion is not of 
his own making; he ‘‘ paints the thing as he sees it for the 
God of things as they are.’’ But precisely because his atti- 
tude is so different from that of superficiality and noise and 
because the latter is so easy to fall into, he must guard him- 
self persistently against it. He must keep his eyes up and 
march breast-forward towards the environment, or his way 
is lost and his goal unobtainable. Scholarship is the an- 
tithesis of precocious loquacity. 


The second attitude antithetical to that of the scholar is 
what I shall venture, for lack of a more appropriate phrase, 
to eall ‘‘the enlarged ego.’’ The mind afflicted by the en- 
larged ego is indeed willing to acknowledge the importance 
of meanings in the growth of mind, and in this respect it 
differs from the mind suffering merely from the tendency 
towards noisy superficiality. This latter disease has as its 
chief symptom an utter contempt of meanings. But the en- 
iarged ego places as much emphasis upon meanings as one 
could desire—only, it is prone to identify all meaning with 
itself. It swells itself out, like the frog in the fable, until 
it threatens to engulf the cosmos. Dogmatism is its chief 
characteristic. It speaks with an assurance born of the as- 
sumption that it speaks in the name of TRUTH written all 
in capitals. Its horizon (so it supposes) coincides with the 
universe itself, and beyond it there stretches no unexplored 
region. Hence the ring of finality ip its pronouncements. 
‘“‘T have spoken, and there is an end df, the matter’’—such 
is its formula. ‘‘The world is mine oyster’’—this is the 
poet’s picture of it. 

Like the pestilence of precocious loquacity, the enlarged 
ego is a very common disease, and its devitalizing and dis- 
torting influence is felt throughout our social structure. It 
manifests itself in two specia] directions. On the one side 
it is seen in an abnormal respect for tradition and custom, 
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in a blind worship of the status quo. Here it comes to its 
natural fruition in censorships and inquisitions of all sorts 
and degrees; it would create science by fiat and engender 
morality and religion by legal enactment; it would set itself 
up as the guardian genius of civilization and establish metes 
and bounds for the drive of the human spirit. On the other 
side it is evident in a certain well-defined type of dogma- 
tism, born largely of specialization, which insists upon meas- 
uring the universe by the standard derived from its own 
specialized vision. On this side the enlarged ego usually 
speaks the language of science, and of a particular science. 
What cannot be brought under its own set of categories it 
banishes into the limbo of the fanciful and unintelligible; 
it would weigh the universe in a balance and pooh-pooh any 
attempt to define meanings in terms strange to its ears; 
whatever refuses to be compressed into the molds of its pet 
conceptions it would eal] ‘‘unseientifie’’ and, so labeling it, 
would condemn it. But whether it manifests itself as a mag- 
nification of tradition or of specialized vision, the enlarged 
ego is in principle the same: it mistakes itself for the broad 
universe of fact and identifies the light of truth with its 
own feeble candle. Nor must it be supposed that this disease 
is easily cured. It is exceedingly difficult for the human 
mind wholly to escape dogmatism of one or another variety, 
and we are all tainted by it to a greater or less degree. It 
is so much easier to assume we are wise than to prove it, so 
much easier to plume ourselves on what we supposedly know 
and to compel the universe to square itself with our assumed 
wisdom than to humble ourselves before the mysteries of 
existence and to adapt our views to the demands of fact. 


But however natural may be the tendency to compass the 
universe, as it were, in the palm of our hand, and however 
diffieult it may be to curb the tendency, it is the antithesis 
of the true scholar. A little analysis of the tendency will, 
if I am not mistaken, disclose the fact that it is oriented in 
the direction of mental ruin rather than in the direction of 
scholarship and soundness of mind. Wherever you find a 
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mind whose utterances are oracular and in which is the ring 
of finality that should attach only to omniscience, there you 
find a mind whose drive is in reality away from meanings 
and not towards them, inward and not outward. Such a 
mind only too readily learns to look upon itself as even 
bigger than the cosmos and to regard facts as of less signifi- 
eanee and compulsion than its own preconceived notions and 
arbitrary assumptions. And this way danger lies. If it does 
not issue in what we openly recognize as abnormality, it at 
least leads away from the highest sanity and into the quag- 
mire of prejudices. But this is not the way of the scholar. 
The scholar is a devotee of meanings under all circumstances, 
and he is all the while clearly aware that they are of more 
ultimate worth than his own pet prejudices. Meanings are 
his masters, not his servants; they are his guides, not his 
campfollowers. When they speak he bows in humble sub- 
mission, and he gladly turns his face in the direction in which 
they point. Always he follows their lead, nor does he ever 
presume to call a halt. So soon as he assumes authority over 
them and undertakes to force them to bend to his own will, 
just so soon does he desert the path that leads to his goal; 
in fact, he thereby turns in the contrary direction and ceases 
forthwith to be a scholar. Scholarship is the antithesis of 
the enlarged ego whether it speaks in the language of com- 
mon sense or in the learned technicalities of science. 
Fortunately for the human race many others besides Saul, 
the son of Kish, have set ont in search of asses and have 
found a kingdom instead. One may sally forth with his 
tongue loosed by the loquaciousness of superficiality and 
later learn through the hard knocks of facts to speak only 
the words of truth and soberness; another may begin his 
career under the delusion that the world is his oyster and 
later be brought, through the very complexities of the world 
itself, to realize that there are infinitely greater depths there 
than can be plumbed by his short-sighted dogmatism. This 
is precisely what happens when a mind develops into the out- 
look of the scholar. For then it sees that wisdom is a child 
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of meanings, that she speaks hesitatingly and with eireum- 
spection, that she is ever-growing and never quite mature. 
The scholarly mind has a wholesome respect both for facts 
as known and for the mysterious and alluring fields of fact 
that lie beyond the present sweep of knowledge. It is wedded 
to fact and at the same time in love with the mysterious: 
nor does it feel need to be ashamed of its apparently divided 
loyalty, since ultimately (such is the scholar’s faith) facts 
and mysteries are one and inseparable. For the scholar 
there are no meanings so commonplace but there dances 
around them something of the mystery of the great ocean of 
being on whose bosom they ride, and no mystery so deep 
but that the key to it lies in the realm of meanings as known. 
He keeps a firm hold upon the here and now (the known), 
but ever with his eyes turned towards meanings unseized 
(the unknown). Such an attitude is the fruitage of the full- 
grown mind; and such, in my opinion, is the attitude which 
alone may legitimately be called the attitude of the scholar. 

As a last word I desire to emphasize a point that is of 
absolutely basal importance in the whole business of mind- 
growing, namely, that freedom is essential to the attainment 
of sound scholarship. Indeed, it would not be putting the 
matter too strongly to say that true freedom is identical with 
sound scholarship. The scholar recognizes one authority, 
and one only—the authority of meanings. To this authority 
he willingly bows, but to no other. The only compulsion 
which seems to him binding is the compulsion of the environ- 
ment in its total sweep. Such compulsion is basal to his 
enterprise, and to such compulsion he therefore gladly sub- 
mits. In this lies precisely the freedom he craves. The lib- 
erty he demands, thus, is never license. He does not ask 
that he be privileged hastily to snatch a conclusion from in- 
sufficient evidence and to parade it as an immutable truth 
to which all must bow; from such superficiality he longs to 
be freed. Nor does he desire to dictate to the universe as 
though his own small head were the seat of omniscience; 
from this sort of dogmatism, likewise, he earnestly wishes to 
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be free. He tries to steer a course between the Scylla of 
**precocious loquacity’’ and the Charbydis of the ‘‘enlarged 
ego;’’ he asks only that he be allowed to submit to the com- 
pulsion of the environment that calls him on, to follow the 
argument whithersoever it leads and to orient himself in the 
light it sheds. This is the freedom that he demands. And 
whoever, or whatever, in any degree interferes with this de- 
mand does to that extent dwarf the growth of mind and 
place a barrier in the way of the attainment of genuine 
scholarship. 








COMMENT ON RECENT FICTION: 
TEXAS IN THE COCOON 


It has not been done as yet. The story of Texas cotton 
fields is still to be written. It will be epic, the biography of 
the tenant farmer, the tale of the negro field-hands, perhaps 
the obituary of the landed aristocracy. No matter what the 
point of view, it will require, if not the hand, at least the 
mind, of a Rodin. No delicate intaglio ean contain its out- 
line. Its author will be one who can conceive the spirit ris- 
ing from the half-formed earth substance, and who can sus- 
tain reality with a chisel unsentimentalized. 

Miss Ruth Cross has, in The Golden Cocoon, achieved the 
impossible paradox of having written a book well worth the 
writing which is not worth the reading unless ona is an 
inveterate reader of ‘‘stories.’’ To have attempted the 
story of Mollie Shannon, the girl who on her mother’s side 
comes of ‘‘good southern stock,’’ haloed by the lingering 
touch of a few fine traditions, and on her father’s, of the 
poor white class of Texas, is a task not to be scorned; to 
have fallen short of that task in a first novel is not unfor- 
givable. Ilad Miss Cross permitted Mollie to retain the san- 
ity and strength with which she endowed her in the first 
part of the novel, she would not have sanctioned the as- 
sumption by Mollie at the crisis of her life, of the marionette 
gestures with which ‘‘good women’’ are supposed to move. 
From the heights of realism Miss Cross hurls herself and her 
heroine into the pit of fictitious nonsense. 


That Texas should have produced nothing finer than O. 
Henry and Amelia E. Barr in the ranks of its novelists dur- 
ing the last decades, is perhaps not altogether surprising 


when one takes into consideration the dearth of sophistica- 


*Ruth Cross, The Golden Cocoon, New York: Harper and Brothers 
Co., 1924. 
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tion and the solemn earnestness with which life is attacked 
in its intellectual centers, and the propensity of its young 
to act out their sentimentality with romantie gestures— 
gestures which somehow always remain unrelated to life. 
But it is disheartening to catch a fleeting whiff of the sun- 
beaten flavor peculiar to Texas, and then to be suddenly 
faced with Colonei Carterisms in full blossom. For Miss 
Cross gives in the first part of The Golden Cocoon a dis- 
tinct delineation of the Texas poor-white class. The intellec- 
tual and emotional barrenness in connection with physical 
fecundity as it creates its own tragedy, this she has so 
caught that her characters here achieve actuality. Her 
sudden departure from that realism may most charitably be 
explained by the fact that Miss Cross is too recently of Texas 
to view life here objectively. 

To put Texas on the literary map is apparently as dif- 
ficult today as it was in the days of Brann the Iconoclast, 
O. Henry, Miss Barr, and the other half-ghosts who haunt 
the uneoneerned memories of men. Now comes Dorothy 
Searborough with J” the Land of Cotton,’ which is a plea for 
the tenant-farmer class and a ery against the one-crop habit 
of the Texas planter. The trouble with Miss Searborough’s 
novel is that it isn’t a novel at ail; neither is it a scientific 
treatise of the social and economie conditions in the state. 
It is a series of incidents, some more vivid than others, 
loosely strung together on a chain, the links of which clank 


* * * man is eruel.’’ In 


the refrain, ‘‘Cotton is cruel 
the latter part of the book she is so concerned with heaping 
up evidence in favor of her tract that. she completely loses 
sight of the figures which move through it. And from the 
beginning Rena, the heroine, is simply an obliging inter- 
locutor: she asks questions that Miss Searborough may answer 
them for the enlightenment of her readers. On the whole 
the readers remain unenlightened and a trifle bored. If 


*Dorothy Scarborough, In the Land of Cotton. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923. 
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Rena is not playing the part of the interlocutor, she is the 
everlasting southern heroine of good birth, white hands, and 
noble inclinations wandering through dreams and fancies 
which get neither her nor the reader anywhere. Never by 
any chance is she a real person. 

Seattered through the book are certain chapters which 
would make excellent short stories could Miss Searborough 
forget the need of changing the economic and social orders 
of her home state, and remember that the omnipotent point 
of view leaves much to be desired. The Chain-Gang, The 
Alley Rat, and The Flood are exemplary chapters. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing about the book is the negro songs 
occasionally interspersed, picked up or written by Miss Sear- 
borough. These have the touch of raw negro humor. 

No, literarily speaking. Texas is still in the cocoon stage, 
even though that cocoon be a golden one. The vital spark 
is bound about by minute golden threads which yet await a 
more skillful weaver to shape them into enduring patterns 
of life. CLARA EpGar McLure. 





A PORTRAYAL OF SPANISH PEASANT LIFE 


Concha Espina de la Serna, like Pereda, is a native of 
Santander, a mountainous coastal province of Northern 
Spain, and she follows as Pereda did the Spanish realistic 
trend. Some of the features of her style and of the con- 
tent of her book recall Pefias arriba by her great predecessor 
in Santander. 

Mariflor' is a novel that depicts the life and character- 
isties of Spanish peasants belonging to an old tribe or race 
of Maragatos, descendants perhaps of ancient Celtiberians. 
These peasants live in the arid uplands of Leén in Northern 
Spain, a primitive people. firmly rooted in tradition, possibly 
a remnant of the earliest inhabitants of Spain. 





‘Mariflor by Concha Espina. From the Spanish La esfinge mara- 
gata. Authorized translation by Frances Douglas, New York. The 
Macmillan Company. 1924. 
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Mariflor is the name of the heroine. a beautiful young girl 
of noble character, who returns to her native Maragatan vil- 
lage of Valdecruces. Poverty and the unfaithfulness of the 
man whom she loves impel her at last, after protracted ex- 
periences of a most harrowing sort, to accept the proffered 
hand of a cousin who is able to lift her father and her 
nearest relatives out of impending financial ruin. 

It is a terrible struggle between love and duty that unpity- 
ingly harasses the soul of Mariflor to the very end with no 
surcease of sorrow and no gleam of light from any source; 
the reader is spared no detail in the martyrdom of a lofty 
and unselfish spirit, encircled as she is by the most sordid of 
European peasants, 000000 

The story is told with power and with charm, it has dig- 
nity, beauty and literary quality, and may have especial at- 
traction for those who care for naturalistie pictures of remote 
and unknown Spanish recesses. 

But in fairness it must be said that a book so devoid of 
all the joy of living, so persistently gloomy in the portrayal 
of ghastly brutalizing poverty among these Maragatan peas- 
ants, the tightening of the toils about the aspiring spirit. of 
this lovely girl who is foreed to abandon all of love’s young 
dream, is not likely to appeal particularly to the American 
youth that is fed on the amazingly fantastic unrealities of 
films transforming over night the clumsy, uneducated ser- 
vant girl into a brilliant and accomplished society queen. 
One must admire nevertheless the lofty heroism of the petted 
and pampered maiden who shows so generous and unselfish 
impulses in the face of cruel torture and adversity. 

The author deserves praise for delineating so carefully the 
life of these patient, toiling, self-sacrificing Maragatan wo- 
men who silently suffer and await the annual home-coming 
of their itinerant husbands, these descendants of the first- 
known inhabitants of Spain, these Celtiberians who have 
bravely delved in poverty through the ages and with mar- 
velous conservatism have kept their racial purity intact. 

Possibly it may prove a tonic to giddy butterflies and 
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flappers of our day and age to read of these Maragatan wo- 
men who rigidly observe the fixed ideals of duty, poverty and 
work, whose lives pursue their unvarying course from the 
cradle to the grave. No wonder that beautiful Mariflor 
makes a brave fight to eseape from such a pitiless existence 
and save her family from sinking into utter ruin. And this 
she does, but by sacrificing herself and marrying her rich, 
though unloved and uncouth cousin. It is true that Concha 
Espina does not do much violence to fact except in some 
wildly fantastic and romantic details, nor does she as a 
rule permit sentiment to outweigh reason. There is much 
of the ‘‘clear vision of truth coupled with her masterly re- 
production of a rigid tribal relic, almost forgotten amid the 
surge of that modern development which is so rapidly trans- 
forming Spain, that won for this novel the highest prize in 
the gift of the Spanish Academy,’’ and the reviewer has 
little doubt that it will leave a lasting impression on the 
reader’s mind, one of hardship, of suffering and of sorrow 
bravely borne. 

The book is a striking specimen of a literary species that 
Blasco Ibanez has cultivated more than any other leading 
Spanish novelist: an amalgam of naturalism and realism 
with romanticism in less degree. —___...... 

Concha Espina has lived up to her aesthetie creed fairly 
well in this work. In one of her letters she declared that her 
artistic idea] in the novel is to produce something realistic, 
after the Spanish manner, in matter and in spirit, artistic 
and sane, worthy of a Christian pen; a work clean and 
strong, with feeling and idealism (which is as real as pas- 
sion) so that it may leave in the soul a trace of tenderness 
and light. This fine woman has followed a somewhat middle 
course between Fernan Caballero and Pereda, whose regional 
heritage she has assumed and continued with success. ‘The 
translation is smoothly and elegantly done; there are symp- 
toms of rendition, but only here and there. 


C. C. Guascocx. 








THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


(Addressed to Dr. Neil C. Arvin, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, author of Eugéne Scribe and the French Theatre, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1924.) 


Austin, Texas, June 1, 1924. 
My dear Arvin, 

Do you recall the opening chapter of Anatole France’s de- 
lightful childhood-autobiography, Le Petit Pierre, with its 
description of Mme. Noziére’s neighbors eagerly awaiting, if 
not assisting, the arrival of the long-expected infant? Well 
did I understand the feelings of Mme. Dusuel, Mme. Dan- 
quin, and the other comméres when, to my pleased surprise, 
the editor of the Teras Review recently put into my hands 
a copy of your newly-published volume on Scribe and the 
French theatre, with the request that I write down for him 
such reflections as the reading of your book might inspire im 
me. For I was one of those who witnessed the birth-pangs: 
of your book, birth-pangs longer than those any mother of 
a flesh-and-blood ehild ever knew, and I was in a position 
to observe the daily development of the embryo. And the 
eompleted work has called up in my mind a host of such 
pleasant recollections that I am going to record some of them 
here, not to refresh your memory which, I feel sure, stands 
in no need of such re-invigoration, but merely to attempt to 
re-live in ‘‘emotion recovered in tranquility’’ some of the 
happiest days of my youth. 
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It was during the (for me) unforgettable year of 1919-20 
that you were a Sheldon fellow in Paris and I was drinking 
in all that the Sorbonne, the Collége de France, and the 
Ecole des hautes études had to offer to one desirous of imbib- 
ing the knowledge and appreciation of French literature at 
its very fountain-head. I had spent the months of August, 
September, and October initiating myself into all the charm- 
ing mysteries of life in the Ville lwmiére, poking my nose 
into the most ancient and memory-laden of its districts, sip- 
ping apértifs on its boulevards, rising on the wings of poetry 
and musie in its theatres, soaking myself in art and archae- 
ology in its museums, and reveling in the magnificent au- 
tumn landseapes of its banliewe. Above all, I had talked 
with and listened to French people of all ages and stations— 
the eultured bourgeoisie in their homes, the artisans and 
chauffeurs in their bars, the children as they sailed their boats 
in the Luxembourg or played at cache-cache around the Fon- 
taine des Quatre Evéques on the Place St. Sulpice. And 
then, by this time completely immersed in French eiviliza- 
tion, and the beginning of the academic year at hand, I pre- 
pared for the feast which the University held in store for 
me. 

It was, you may remember, while roaming about the medi- 
aeval halls and courtyard of the Sorbonne that we met—the 
small group that was to hold so closely together during those 
next stirring months and that was composed of Luker (who 
was here in 1921-22 and is now at the University of Flor- 
ida), our Danish friend Blinkenberg (now a docteur-és- 
lettres and professor in the lycée of his native town, Birke- 
rod), you, and myself. That whole month of November, we 
attended only sporadic lectures at the University, for our 
interest, like that of almost everybody then in France, was 
eaptivated entirely by the memorable political campaign of 
1919. Do you remember the meetnigs in which we partici- 
pated—the one under the auspices of the Action francaise 
party which was interrupted, in the very midst of an address 
by Léon Daudet (now thank Heaven! no longer a member 
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of the Chamber of Deputies) by an attack upon the build- 
ing on the part of infuriated Communists; or that one at the 
Manége du Panthéon, during which very few could hear 
what Painlevé or Buisson had to say because of the chant- 
ing of the /nter: ationale by the laborers in the crowd And 
do you recall especially that assembly in my room in the rue 
de Moscou, when we came together ostensibly for the laying 
of plans for beating a safe retreat from Paris in the event 
of the bloody revolution which the Communists were threat- 
ening, and how that assembly soon resolved itself into a 
heated confabulation on French life and letters? 

The elections harmlessly over, we settled down to the 
routine of our studies. Some days we listened to [janson or 
Thomas at the Sorbonne, to Bédier at the Collége de France, 
or to Paul Passy at the Ecole des hautes études, and then 
spent the remainder of our free time until sundown at the 
Bibliothéque nationale; some days we spent all our free time 
at the B. N. You well remember, of course, our dismay at 
the total absence of artificial illumination in the B. N. (to 
obviate, we soon learned, the danger of a conflagration in 
this vast storehouse of priceless books and manuscripts) and 
the resultant shifting in the hour for closing as the winter 
advanced. In December, when three o’clock arrived, it was 
frequently so dark in the reading room that it was impossible 
for us to take advantage of the thirty or forty-five minutes 
still at our disposal. It was during these days that. the 
yvround-plan for Eugéne Scribe and the French Theatre was 
being laid, and to all the Aabitués of the B. N. it was a fa- 
miliar occurrence to see you ensconced behind a monumental 
bound volume of the Journal des débats or the Constitution- 
nei or the Figaro. If I came down to the library and took 
my accustomed seat without having received your nod of 
welcome, I would feel as though I could accomplish little 
that day. 

But life was not all work for us those months, particularly 
during the weeks when the early nightfall restricted us to 
a paltry two or three hours in the library after a hastily- 
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swallowed lunch at the buvette across the corridor from the 
main reading-room. On those days, there would be long walks 
or stations at some restaurant or other over a bock and a 
game of chess in the afternoons. And in the evenings there 
were always the theatres, chiefly the Comédie francaise with 
its queue of patrons of the cheaper parterre seats, a queue 
extending under the colonnades almost to the gardens of the 
Palais-Royal and awaiting with exemplary patience, even in 
the vilest weather, the opening of the ticket-windows. And 
it mattered little what we had seen—Corneille’s Polyeucte, 
Moliére’s Le Mariage forcé, Racine’s Bérénice, or Seribe’s 
Bataille de dames (by the way, did we not see \Bataille de 
dames together?), we always came away from the Comédie- 
francaise completely under the spell of Bartet, Weber, de 
Max, Georges Berr, Albert Lambert, and all the other wiz- 
ards of that most delectable of repertory theatres. 

These are only a few of the memories which your Eugéne 
Scribe and the French Theatre set daneing joyously in my 
mind. I might fill an entire issue of the Teras Review with 
similar reminiscences but, even though the editor could be 
persuaded to print such incoherent ramblings, he would 
probably be removed from office for unwarranted extrava- 
gance at the very next session of the State Legislature. And 
so, to avoid this embarrassing eventuality, I shall now turn 
my attention for a few moments to your book on Scribe. 

* *” * 

Let me say at once that, in my opinion, you have achieved 
a real feat with your Eugéne Scribe and the French Theatre. 
For you have written a highly interesting book about a 
ponderously dull man. If I tell you that I read your book 
in the leisure hours (and I searece need remind you how 
few of these a college professor has) of only two or three 
days, further argument will be unnecessary to convince you 
that I was interested by what you had to say and, even 
more, by the way in which you said it. You will not be em- 
barrassed or irritated if I make the frank admission that of 
the hundreds of vaudevilles, comédies, comédies-vaudevilles, 
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comédies-historiques, opéras, and opéras-comiques manufac- 
tured by Seribe during a helf-century of feverish ‘activity 
(they fill twenty solid pages of your admirable bibliog- 
raphy), I had read a bare dozen. For Scribe is a drama- 
tist whose influence upon the theatre every one admits to 
have been tremendous and whom no one ever reads. As 
René Doumie demonstrates in his book, De Scribe a Ibsen, 
all of Seribe’s successors either consciously aped him or con- 
sciously opposed him, so that he may be likened to a two- 
edged sword in his effect upon European drama. You your- 
self have well pointed out that neither Dumas fils, Augier, 
Brieux, and Hervieu, on the one hand, nor Sardou, Labiche, 
and Bataille, on the other, could have written as they did 
without the preliminary trail-blazing of mossou Seribe. And 
you might have added to your list Henri Bernstein, Maurice 
Donnay, Sacha Guitry, and all the other fournisseurs de 
pieces bien faites for the theatres of Europe and the two 
Americas. 

You have quite properly shown that Seribe’s importance 
is to be found not at all in his style, for he had none, nor in 
his ideas, which were conspicuous by their absence, but in 
his mirroring of French life during the Restoration and the 
reign of Louis-Philippe, that is to say, roughly, from 1818 
to 1848. If the reader of La Camaraderie, of Bataille de 
dames, of Le Mariage d’argent finds these plays insipid, un- 
inspired, superficial, he is to blame not their author exclu- 
sively, but the age in which and, more important, for which 
he wrote (for Seribe possessed the highly-profitable gift of 
always knowing what his public demanded and he always 
responded with unfailing generosity). In an epoch when 
society was collapsing every ten years and the constant. and 
ever-dreaded shifts kept men’s eyes glued to their pocket- 
books and their bank accounts, writers could searcely hope 
to produce great literature by mirroring contemporary life— 
a fact that may account for the mediocrity of so much of 
present-day literature. And so the literary geniuses of the 
Restoration and the July Monarchy pulled themselves up by 
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the roots, had nothing whatsoever to do with life, and wrote 
of melancholy loves in Sicily, of lackeys dying in eestacy at 
the feet of queens to whom they had had the audacity to 
raise their eyes, or of the colorful hubbub of mediaeval Paris. 
In a word, writers who aspired to easy fame and fortune, 
emulated Seribe, followed the line of least resistance, and 
pandered to the wealthier classes of society; whereas those 
who had a real sense of devetion to their ideal as artists 
joined the long-haired, red-waisteoated band of Hugo, Gau- 
tier, and Musset, and flaunted the motto of Romanticism: 
Epatez le bourgeois! Only a Stendahl or a Balzae could ere- 
ate masterpieces out of the drab materials offered by the life 
of this society. 

One of the most valuable features of your book, to me, is 
your historical study of the various types of drama which 
Seribe essayed. I found of solid interest. your sketches of 
the development in France of the vaudeville, the ecomédie- 
vaudeville, the opéra- comique, and the opéra. And if I am 
correct in inferring that you believe Seribe’s strongest claim 
to the attention of posterity to lie in his authorship of the 
libretti of some of the most notable French operas of his 
century, I find myself wholly in accord with you. It is not 
generally known that Seribe, at one time or another, served 
as collaborator to Hérold, Auber, Rossini, Halévy, Meyer- 
beer, Donnizetti, Royer, 'Boiéldieu, and Ambroise Thomas; 
and it is no smal] merit, indeed, to have been the author of 
the ‘‘book’’ of La Dame blanche, La Juive, L‘ Africaine, Le 
Prophéte, Les Huguenots, and Robert le diable. 

Two other elements of value in Eugéne Scribe and the 
French Theatre are its summaries of significant plays and its 
all-inclusive bibliographies. The rather complete compte- 
rendu of such a play, for instance, as Bertrand et Raton, or 
of Adrienne Lecouwreur, is certainly more than a pis-aller 
for the reader or student who has neither the time nor the 
inclination to devote to doses of Scribe in the original. ‘The 
bibliography fills two lengthy appendices; the first. enumer- 
ates all of Seribe’s works, giving the names of collaborators 
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and the dates and theatres of the first performances of plays; 
from this bibliography we glean the comparatively unknown 
fact that Seribe, in addition to composing his countless plays, 
found time to write about fifteen novels and short-stories, all 
of which appeared as newspaper fewilletons. The second 
appendix lists works on Seribe, the French drama, and 
Parisian theatres, and is an extremely helpful guide to all 
those interested in the French theatre of the ‘first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Of shortcomings I find your book to be remarkably free. | 
wish you had given us some more connected discussion of the 
procédés de thédtre which Scribe popularized and against 
which so many of his successors rebelled. You constantly 
refer to the tricks he employed and the manner in which he 
manipulated his mannikins; but you nowhere enumerate 
these devices or analyze them. Such an enumeration and 
such an analysis would, I feel, have aided considerably in 
the understanding and appreciation of Scribe. 

Will you permit me to call attention to two or three slips 
in your text—slips which you may already have caught up 
yourself? The important. vaudeville, Une Nuit de la garde 
nationale, which you mention several times in your text, has, 
by some oversight, been omitted from your bibliography. 
There is, too, an occasional confusion in the matter of dates 
(not at all surprising when one considers the hundreds of 
dates you had to handle); on page 13 of your text, for 
instance, you tell us that Une Visite a@ Bedlah was written in 
1815, whereas your bibliography assigns this play to the year 
1818. Finally, there is here and there a slip in factual 
detail. You tell us, for example, that Seribe was taking 
‘‘innoecent revenge’’ on Théodore de Banville, among others, 
with La Camaraderie, written in 1837; this is hardly possi- 
ble, inasmuch as Banville was a mere lad of fourteen in that 
vear, and could seareely have been troubling Seribe at this 
time. I mention these trifling details merely to aid you in 
making the few rectifications that will be necessitated in the 
very desirable event of a second edition of your book. 
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In econeluding, my dear Arvin, let me say that you have 
filled up a gap that simply had to be filled. There was no 
adequate work in English on Seribe before yours. Best of 
all, however, you have done your work well that it may 
safely be considered the final word on the subject. You have 
produced a book that will prove invaluable for reference 
and that has the rare merit of being at once scholarly and 
well written. Your appraisals of the works of Scribe, indi- 
vidually and in their totality, are refreshingly sound; you 
make no exaggerated claims whatsoever for your author, thus 
eseaping the pitfall of hero-worship (frequently assumed) 
on the part of students attempting a critical estimate of 
prominent literary personages. [ congratulate you upon the 
publication of so sound and meritorious a work, and look 
forward to equally excellent achievements from you in the 
future. 

Yours cordially, 
AARON SCHAFFER, 
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